Big business has enlisted the 
corporate press to run divi- 
Sive campaigns against ten- 
ants and homeless people. 


by Chance Martin 


an Francisco’s daily newspapers 
are driven by downtown advertis- 
ing dollars, so the pressure to tai- 
lor news to suit the needs of busi- 
ness is acute. It is these business interests 
— especially the tourist and real estate 


industries — that have identified wide- 


spread, visible poverty and homelessness 
as detrimental to their bottom line, and 
have driven the editorial content and news 
coverage of the Chronicle and Examiner. 
And it is the implicit promise of future 
financial support from these downtown 
interests that has-inspired Mayor Willie 
Brown’s machine candidates and office- 
holders to propose legislation treating the 
social malady of homelessness as a crimi- 
nal justice issue. Thus, both San Francisco 
dailies have become virtually indistin- 
guishable from the political and business 
interests they champion in their pages. 
Nowhere is this more self-evident than 
in the lack of any critical reportage on 
Propositions N and R on the November 
2002 ballot. Proposition N is media darling 
and S.F. Supervisor Gavin Newsom’s 
stealth campaign for mayor. While lauded 
to voters as “a compassionate response to 
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Homeless activists ATotest SF. Supervisor Gavin Newsom’ s proposal to slash their welfare Benches. Big 


businessesqundet this AEACK on the POE 


homelessness,” Prog. N will reduce cash 
welfare payments for homeless people to 
$59 per month, with the savings supposedly 


_ applied toward services. The savings from 


slashing cash benefits by 85 percent would 
actually go into the Department of Human 
Services budget — after which point the 
dollars could be used for anything. 


When Women Are Homeless 


November, 2002. 


Franciscans rarely consider that able-bod- 
ied adults on welfare must perform a work- 
fare requirement to be eligible for benefits, 
Prop N will reimburse workfare “volun- 
teer” labor at a rate of about $1.84 per hour, 
only 27 percent of minimum wage. 
Meanwhile, Prop N promises nothing to 


Worse, especially: ‘because ‘housed San “the 15, 


by Lydia Gans 


~ rticle 25 of the United Nations’ Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights states that 
“Everyone has the right to... food, clothing, 
ousing and medical care and necessary 
social services, and the right to security in the event of 
unemployment, sickness, disability, widowhood, old 
age or other lack of livelihood.” a 
Yet here in the United States these basic rights are 
being denied to ever-increasing numbers of our own 
citizens. The growing army of poor and homeless folks 
are not just people on the fringe, not just people who 
are chronically helpless and on the streets. Among the 
homeless are a growing number of women, middle- 
aged women who have survived, not without a strug- 
gle; but have come to a point in their lives where dis- 
ability, an accident or bad luck became overwhelming. 
They are sleeping in shelters, in their old cars or in 
doorways, alleyways or other hidden places. And 
when they are not depressed, discouraged or suicidal, 


they are angry. Our nation’s leaders, wielding their 


ill-gotten power, preach to the world about democra- 
cy. “But it’s a lie,” says homeless woman Alvina 
Byrdstraw. “No, there’s no power here. There’s so 


much deceit in this country.” 
Byrdstraw is one righteously angry woman. “I am 
a diabetic,’ she says, “my body threatening kidney 
failure. Right now I have a bad cold and asthma. I’m 
in the shelter where I have to get up early in the 
morning and be out in the rain, the cold, the dark. It 
doesn’t matter how you feel, you have to get out. 
- “Tm not homeless because I was on drugs. I’m 


not homeless because I’m an alcoholic. I’m not. 


homeless because I am mentally ill’? — although, she 
adds in the next breath, she has been homeless for so 


long, “my mind might snap.” She has been homeless _ 


for almost three years, eb | in her car when she’s 
not in a shelter. 

Byrdstraw always worked until she suffered a series 
of injuries on the job which were not properly: treated. 


Then her diabetes caught up with her, she lost her job . 
and soon her apartment. “I’m homeless because of the 


system,” she declares. “Just because I can’t work any 
more, society has kicked me into the street.” 

She is eligible for disability (SSDI) but getting it is 
another matter. As happens to so many people who are 
powerless and at the mercy of “the system,” bureaucra- 
cy steps in. She had a lawyer, and even got a favorable 
ruling from the judge, but she still hasn’t started getting 
disability benefits. 

It’s not that she wouldn’t like to work if she could 
find a job that she can manage physically. Every day 
she follows the ads and applies for jobs. She is so 
determined to find something that she is working 
hard on herself, even trying to see a psychiatrist, to 
learn how to hide her anger and put out a positive 


See When Women Are Homeless page eight 


chronic substance abusers on the waiting 


list for treatment, the 140 families on the 


waiting list for emergency shelter, or any of 
the unnamed legions chained to a cruel 


See S.F. Papers Attack the Homeless page 19 


“Rhonda’s Place.” Art by Christine Hanlon (oil on canvas) 
A homeless woman finds a place to sleep on a city sidewalk. 
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by J ennafer Yellowhorse 


he Bayside District Corporation, 

a city-funded group that man- 

ages the business district of the 

Third Street Promenade, sent a 
letter in July 2002 asking the Santa 
Monica City Council to create ordinances 
to restrict outdoor meal distribution pro- 
grams that they believe entice homeless 
people to Santa Monica. 

The Bayside District Corporation stated 
that the problems of urination and defeca- 
tion, public intoxication and the residency 
of homeless people on the Promenade all 
stem from charitable meal programs run by 
groups from outside of Santa Monica. The 
business group charged that these “outside” 
charities feed the hungry and, therefore, are 
to blame for bringing “these people” to the 
Promenade, and are responsible for home- 
less people’s behavior. 

The Bayside Corporation recommended 
that the City of Santa Monica place limits 
on free food service in public places such as 
parks by restricting the number of people 
served and the frequency of the meals; and 
review existing trespassing laws and modi- 
fy local ordinances to prohibit camping or 
loitering in private space immediately adja- 
cent to public space. 

This letter coincided with a timely 
series of articles in local corporate news 
outlets that dramatized the outdoor meal 
distribution programs as attracting every 
homeless person from across the United 
States to Santa Monica. They used the 
theory (without presenting any facts to 
support their opinion) that because people 
are receiving food outdoors from pro- 
grams not directly connected to the major 
city-funded agencies, these outdoor meal 
programs actually enable homeless people 
to not seek services and to continue to live 
out on the streets. 

Regardless of the factual challenge 
against this theory by the homeless and 
their advocates, the theory prevails in the 
City’s anti-homeless politics. Homeless 
advocates pointed out that there is a short- 
age of food provided in City programs 
and that these additional services are nec- 
essary; also, most people utilizing outdoor 
meal distribution programs are already 
registered at the “official agencies.” 

Santa Monica officials presented 
reports that homeless people’s lives are in 
jeopardy by eating food from programs 
that are not monitored by the County 
Health Department. Yet, you cannot find 
Health Department rating signs in the 
kitchens of any of the officially backed 
social service agencies. City staff also 
claimed that meal programs contribute to 
“service resistance” and concluded that all 
meals should be provided indoors by 
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Santa Monica police roust homeless people sleeping outside, forcibly driving them out of the area. 


City-funded programs. 

City officials and the business commu- 
nity claim that human waste and criminal 
activities are purposeful efforts by the 
homeless to cause chaos for businesses 
and residents in the community. Drastic 
reductions of access to public restrooms 
during these hours was not an issue. 


City staff suggested that the solution to- 


controlling homeless behavior could be 
found in two ordinances. The first would 


Santa Monica Restricts Meal Programs, Sleeping 


council. Who knew the government could 
work so fast? Yet the poor and homeless 
still are waiting to have their issues recog- 
nized by the City. 

Green Party Mayor Michael Feinstein 
was quoted as saying that the ordinances 
were “dishonest government.” However 
dishonest the government may have been 
in the food ordinance, the second ordi- 
nance banning sleeping in doorways 
passed unanimously. Because of the time- 


There are no safety measures to ensure that homeless people 
will have access to food, and no guarantees that people | 
arrested for sleeping in doorways will have access to shelter. 


ban people from sleeping or sitting in 
doorways citywide. The second would 
restrict outdoor meal programs by forcing 
them to adhere to complex (and expen- 
sive) county health codes and requiring 
event permits for gatherings of 150 or 
more in public spaces. 

During the time that these laws go into 
effect, and until any changes are made in 
the Homeless Services Continuum, there 
are no safety measures to ensure that 
homeless people will have access to food, 
and no guarantees that people who are 
arrested for sleeping in doorways will 
have adequate access to shelter. 

The Food Program Ordinance passed 
the City Council on a 5-2 vote, with two 
Green Party members voting against the 
ordinance because they felt it was a ploy 
to eliminate poor people from the city. 
The City Council in Santa Monica is all 
white, while the poor are mixed minority 
populations. 

The process of passing anti-homeless 
legislation was very well organized, from 
the position of wealth and property. 
Within three short months, the business 
community got a law passed through 


American 
Friends 
Service 
Committee 


Street Spirit is a publication of the 
American Friends Service Committee 
(AFSC). AFSC was founded by Quakers in 
1917 to provide conscientious objectors an 


opportunity to aid civilian victims during 


World War I. Today it carries on programs 
of service, social justice, and peace educa- 
tion in 22 foreign countries and 43 areas in 
the United States. 


ly presentation of the ordinances right 
before elections, council incumbents are 


using the food vote as ammunition against 
so-called pro-homeless candidates. 

Two Green Party councilmembers 
voted for the ordinance to ban sleeping in 
doorways without the protective measures 
suggested by poor people, like shelter on 
demand or guarantees that interim food 
would be provided. The mixed messages 
seem contrary to the Green platform that 
calls for “living wages and housing for 
all.” Reportedly, many other towns have 
this same problem with Green Party coun- 
cil members and their divergence from 
Green Party values when it comes to 
poverty and homelessness. 

When I was asked to write an article 
about the problems in Santa Monica, I 
realized that our most significant problem 
isn’t the laws that are being created about 
homelessness, or the media’s negative 
portrayal of homelessness, or the services 
that exist or do not exist in my city, or the 
hate campaign employed by politicians to 
serve their own purposes. The real prob- 
lem in our communities is that there is no 
true equality between the classes. 


In 1947, the AFSC and Friends Service 
of Britain together received the Nobel 
Peace Prize for their “silent help from the 
nameless to the nameless.” 

AFSC supports the rights of immi- 
grants, farmworkers, and refugees. It advo- 
cates on behalf of people who are home- 
less. It has programs on Indian reserva- 
tions, in rural areas, in crowded cities, in 
prisons, and along the Mexico-U.S. border. 

AFSC seeks to address the root causes 
of poverty, injustice, and war. We are 
called to confront, nonviolently, powerful 
institutions of oppression, violence and 
injustice. Such actions may engage us in 
creative tension in the process of basic 
change. We seek to help reconcile enemies 
and to facilitate a peaceful and just resolu- 


A police officer awakens a homeless. woman late at night. 
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INSTITUTIONALIZED INEQUALITY 

This institutionalized inequality creates a 
situation where democracy cannot be effec- 
tive, because democracy doesn’t work if a 
social minority is excluded. Certain people 
are discounted as being less than human or 
less equal than other citizens. If you are a 
member of this class of people who are dis- 
counted, then your voice doesn’t receive the 
same attention that the wealthier classes 
receive. This culminates in laws and poli- 
cies that favor one group over another, and 
usually favor everyone else over those liv- 
ing in poverty. _ 

In Santa Monica, poor people are talk- 
ing, but they are not being heard. If they 
are heard, they are not taken seriously or 
respected. If they are seen, they usually 
are arrested, harassed, or officials simply 
refuse to work with them because they are 
deemed “crazy.” Poverty issues are tear- 
ing our community apart. You cannot find 
business people, politicians, service 
providers and homeless people sitting in a 
room together devising solutions that 
would prove beneficial to everyone. 

Poor people are now being denied 
access to food. The government is dictat- 
ing poor people’s choice of where they 
can eat by restricting access to publicly 
distributed food. Governmental policies 
have divided our community; and poor 
people are not only suffering, but are 
being physically removed from affluent 
areas, here and all over the nation. Where 
they are being moved to is of no impor- 
tance to the ruling class. 

ECONOMIC SEGREGATION 

This dynamic is based in classism and 
economic segregation. Classism is dis- 
crimination. If you were to take any law 
in any city that deals with homelessness 
and substitute the word “homeless” for 
people of color, or womyn, or any reli- 


See Santa Monica Outlaws Sleep page 15 


tion of conflict. 

The AFSC believes that people can 
speak for themselves. We believe people 
can change the world. Our job is to share 
skills, staff, and resources, and help com- 
munities get organized. Once we get 
involved, we tend to stay: 45 years with 
farm workers in the Central Valley, 50 
years in the California prison system, 50 
years with the American Indian communi- 


ty of the Bay Area and Western Nevada, 


17 years with homeless people in the Bay 
Area, 30 years working for Middle East 
peace with Christians, Muslims, and Jews. 


To contact AFSC call: (415) 565-0201 
American Friends Service Committee 
65 Ninth St. San Francisco, CA 94103 


> 
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Poverty Up, Income Down, Except for Top 5 Percent 


It’s inexcusable that 
more Americans are 
poor in a country that 
is much richer than it 
was three decades ago. 


“4 


by Holly Sklar 


t’s.no surprise that poverty is up and 


income down during this recession. 


The really bad news is that poverty 


rates are higher than the 1970s, the 


top 5 percent of households gained at the ; 


expense of everyone else, and government 

policy is making things worse. 
According to new Census Bureau data 

for 2001, 33 million Americans are poor 


. in this richest nation on earth. That’s more 


than the combined population of the 
District of Columbia plus 21 states: 
Alaska, Arkansas, Delaware, Hawaii, 


Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Mississippi, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New. 


Hampshire, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, 
‘Vermont, West Virginia and Wyoming. 
‘In 2001, 11.7 percent of Americans 
were considered poor — despite the 
record-breaking ten-year economic 


expansion that ended in March 2001 — - 


compared with a low of 11.1 percent in 
1973. Child poverty rates were 16.3 per- 
cent (one out of six children) in 2001, 
14.4 percent in 1973, and a low of 14 per- 


cent in 1969. It’s inexcusable that more 
' Americans are poor in a country that is 


much richer than it was three decades ago. 
The situation is even worse than it 
looks because the poverty measure has 


gotten more out of touch with reality 
_ since the 1960s when it was. established. 


You were not counted as poor in 2001 
unless you had pre-tax incomes below 
these thresholds: $9,214 for a person 
under 65 years old, $8,494 for a person 65 
and older, $10,705 for a couple 65 and 


older, $1 1,859 for a couple under 65, 


$12,207 for an adult and child, $14,255 
for a couple with one child, and $17,960 
for a couple with two children. 

Do you think a family of four with an 
income of $17,960 can meet basic needs 
such as housing, health care and food? 
How about childcare? What about a 
senior living on $8,494? How much does 
that cover beyond rent? 

Being counted as poor means you are 
regularly choosing between eating and 
heating, health care and childcare. On 
average, households need more than dou- 
ble the official poverty threshold to meet 
basic needs. 

Instead of going up, incomes are going 
down. Median pre-tax household income 
fell by more than $900 from $43,162 in 


2000 to $42,228 in 2001 (half are below | 


the median, half are above it). . 

Income dropped everywhere but at the 
top. The average income of the top five 
percent rose from $259,445 in 2000 to 
$260,464 in 2001. Income at the top is 
actually understated because the Census 
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The divide ee rich and poor grows ever greater in America. Two men in business suits walk by 
a homeless man sleeping under a thin blanket in a doorway i in downtown San Francisco. 


Photo by Dong LIn from his 
book One American Reality. 


Do you want to give tax cuts to the top 5 percent? Our government does. Do you 
want to give a tax cut to Oracle CEO Larry Ellison, who hauled in $706 million | 
last year — the combined annual income of 16,719 typical households? __ - 


Bureau excludes capital gains income, for 


example, which goes Stee to 


the wealthy. 
Inequality has grown Sabai In 


: 1967, the lowest fifth of households had 4 


percent of aggregate income, the middle 
fifth had 17.3 percent and the top fifth had 
43.8 percent. In 2001, the lowest fifth had 


3.5 percent, the middle fifth had 14.6 per- 


cent and the top fifth had 50.1 percent. 
The top 5 percent of households had 17.5 
percent of the income in 1967 and 22.4 
percent in 2001. 

Do you want to give tax cuts to the top 
5 percent? Our government does. The top 


5 percent is scheduled for $587 billion in 


tax cuts during 2001-2010, according to 


Citizens for Tax Justice, with most of it. 


($477 billion) going to the top 1 percent, 


- whose incomes average more than $1 mil- 


lion. If the tax cuts go forward, the top 1 
percent will see an average tax cut of 
$342,472 (36 percent of the total tax cuts) 
during 2001-2010. The bottom 20 percent 
will save just $744 (1.5 percent of the 
total) — and lose much more to cutbacks 
in health care and other essential services. 
Do you want to give a tax cut to Oracle 
CEO Larry Ellison, who hauled in $706 
million last year — the combined annual 
income of 16,719 typical households? 
How about a tax cut for Tyco’s indict- 
ed ex-CEO Dennis Kozlowski, who spent 
more than the typical full-time working 
man’s annual income of $38,275 on a 
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traveling toilette box, dog umbrella stand, 
coat hangers, a notebook and a gilt metal 
wastebasket? The typical full-time work- 
ing woman’s income of $29,215 doesn’t 
even cover the first two items. 

Millions of Americans have lost their 
jobs to recession, economic fallout from 
9/11 and CEO greed. The nation’s poorest 
are already paying for unaffordable tax 
cuts through cutbacks in childcare, 
Medicaid and more. Seniors were 
promised prescription drug coverage. 
Why should their promises be broken to 


keep tax cuts “promised” to the rich? 


They should not. 


Holly Sklar is coauthor of Raise the Floor: 


Wages and Policies That Work for All Of Us 
(www.raisethefloor.org). She can be reached at 
hsklar@aol.com. Distributed by Knight 


Ridder/Tribune News Service. 


Night and the City 
by Claire J. Baker 

While the homeless 

try to find a steam-grate 


a discreet alley 
an overlooked corner 


to rest their agony 

in a semblance of sleep, 
the City’s celebrants 
drive across the Bridge, 
a procession 

of rolling pearls. - 
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State: 


| In a city of empty skyscrapers 


The Disappointed Stars 


by Claire J. Baker 


lit at night to the hilt, — 
thousands go hungry, hurt, ill, 
homeless, forgotten, hopeless 
burned out and cold. 


Too many left out/leftover 


humans O God must make 
a feeble stand for survival 
in tar-black space where | 
stars weep, misty, 
disappointed. 
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U.S. Military Tests Weapons on Its Own Citizens 


Homeless disabled vets may 
have been among those 
exposed to U.S. chemical 
and biological warfare tests. 


- by Lynda Carson 


n October 10, the U.S. 

Congress authorized a resolu- 

tion for President George Bush 

to wage war against the people 

of Iraq after the majority of the House 

members denounced Saddam Hussein for 

the use of chemical and biological 
weapons against the people of Iraq. 

Ironically, on that same day Senator 

Max Cleland chaired a hearing into the 

. use of chemical and biological weapons 

‘testing programs by the government of the 


United States on its own civilian and mili- © 


tary populations. 

Declassified documents released to 
Congress on October 9, 2002, forced the 
Defense Department to admit that during 
past decades it used chemical and biologi- 
cal warfare tests on civilian and military 
populations during military exercises in 
America. Declassified documents also 
reveal that lethal agents such as VX and 
sarin were used in land-based tests. 

During the October 10th hearing 
chaired by Sen. Cleland, testimony by 
government officials revealed that thou- 
sands of civilians were exposed to biolog- 
ical tests conducted in Hawaii. Recently 
declassified documents reveal that tests 
were conducted in Alaska, Florida, 
Hawaii, and Maryland between 1962 
through 1971. The tests involving human 
subjects and animals were held on land 
and sea during top secret exercises, 
including Project SHAD which involved 
109 naval ships. 


An acronym for Shipboard Hazard and > 


Defense, Project SHAD was created in 
part to develop tests designed as a means 
to identify attacks involving chemical or 
biological warfare agents. Experiments 
were conducted using military troops as 


by Jim Hightower 


he people of America are revolt- 
ing — in the very best sense of 
that term! America’s media and 


political leaders also are revolting, but in 
the very ugliest sense of that term, for 
they mostly are ignoring the people’s 
revolt. 


massive outpouring of heartfelt, outraged 
opposition to Georgé W’s Iraq Attack. 
Tens of thousands of people have joined 
street rallies, candlelight vigils, marches 
on Congressional offices, protests at 
Bush fundraisers; visits to Dick Cheney’s 
house, and other demonstrations — not 
only in DC, San Francisco, and other 
expected places, but also in places like 
Tulsa and New Smyrna, Phoenix and 
Dearborn, Roswell and Rochester. 

This rebellion includes grandmothers 
who’ve never protested, Gulf War and 
Vietnam vets, church folks, corporate 
executives — even Republicans! In addi- 
tion to street actions, Congress is deluged 
with letters, e-mail, faxes, and phone 
calls against the pell mell rush into Iraq. 


Anti-War Rebellion 


All across our great country there is a massive outpour- 
ing of heartfelt, outraged opposition to George W’s Iraq 
Attack. Tens of thousands have joined street rallies, can- 
dlelight vigils, and marches on Congressional offices. 


All across our great country, there is a. 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


guinea pigs while maintaining the capaci- 
ty to fight a war during such an attack. 

Test results of the guinea pigs were 
then used to create new procedures being 
developed in response to the use of chem- 
ical or biological warfare. Until recently, 
the U.S. Government denied the existence 
of Project SHAD. .- 


Government officials claim ‘that the 
veterans involved in the tests were offered 
the best in protective gear while the secret 
tests were being conducted. Testimony by 
veterans at the hearing chaired by Sen. 
Cleland revealed that they were not 
informed about Project SHAD, had not 
been briefed about the experiments, and 
were not offered protective gear. 

George Brocklebank, who was sta- 
tioned aboard the USS. Power during 
Project SHAD, stated that he and ship- 


Robert Byrd, the usually hawkish sen- 
ator from West Virginia who led the 
opposition to Bush’s war resolution, says 


he got 20,000 calls and 50,000 e-mails in | 


one week, urging him to keep up the 
fight. “They are my heroes,” he said of 


these grassroots rebels, adding that “the |: 


American people seem to have a better 
understanding of the Constitution than 
those who are elected to represent them.” 

Yet, if you watch television news and 
listen to the pundits, you’d think you’re 


alone in America if you don’t go along |’ 


with Bush’s b.s. The mass media estab- 
lishment has been a perpetual war drum, 
mostly ignoring the spreading prairie fire 
of opposition. 

But have heart, we’re stronger than 
you think. Even in Congress, 23 senators 
and 133 House members voted NO on 
the war resolution, including 90 percent 
of African-American members, 80 per- 
cent of Latinos, 60 percent of House 
Democrats, and 59 percent of the women 
in Congress. That’s a solid base for sani- 
ty, and we’ve only begun to fight. So 
keep agitating! 


mates have numerous symptoms from the 
experiments, and that while searching for 
information they learned that their 1965 
naval medical records are now missing. 
After listening to the testimony of ex- 
military personnel involved in Project 
SHAD who are now seeking medical 
assistance for their disabilities, hearing 
chairperson Sen. Cleland called it a sad 
chapter in history. In a further response to 
the. veterans’ testimonies detailing the 
U.S. Government’s secret tests, Sen. Bill 


Nelson of Florida said that we face prob- 
lems of concealment, deception, and 


human guinea pigs. 
HOMELESS VETERANS IN AMERICA 


Estimates of homeless veterans spread 
across the American landscape amount to 
nearly 250,000 on any given evening, 
while other estimates reveal that nearly a 


People Have the Power 


If we stay quiet now, while the Washington elites rush us 


third of the adult male homeless popula- 


tion have been in the armed services of © 


America. More estimates reveal that about 


_ 45 percent of homeless vets are afflicted 
by mental illness and other disabilities. 


Since many documents remain classi- 
fied, no estimates are available regarding 
the past exposure of homeless vets-to 
chemical and biological warfare tests that 


_ may have led to their disabilities, hence 


their fall into homelessness. 
The U.S. Defense Department’s best 


‘estimates are that 5,500 veterans were 


involved in the chemical and biological 
weapons testing programs of the govern- 
ment of the United States, with 52 regis- 
tered claims by those with disabilities, and 
that 299 veterans are on a list of SHAD 
participants exhibiting the same symp- 
toms as those with pending claims. Many 


of the veterans now have respiratory prob-: - 


lems and cancer: 
Further testimony at the hearing on 
October 10 revealed that records) show 
134 tests were scheduled, 62 tests were 
cancelled, and with certainty 46 tests were 
conducted. In some cases, bomblet deliv- 


ery systems were used in remote locations | 


of the United States by the Defense 
Department. An additional 26 tests may 
have occurred, but remain unknown while 
some documents still remain classified. 
Dr. Michael Kilpatrick and his staff 
constructed 28 fact sheets out of declassi- 
fied documents for the Defense 
Department’s press conference on 
October 9. The fact sheets were construct- 


ed from 5,000 pages of information, and 


were withheld from public view until the 
day of the press conference. 

Many across the nation are convinced 
that the problems of homeless veterans 
and their disabilities need to be addressed 


_ by the United States: Government before 


any further adventures of warfare are 
orchestrated by the war criminals of the 
Defense Department. 

For information about Project SHAD, see 


http://deploymentlink.osd.mil/current_issues/s 
had/shad_chart/shad_chart_3.shtml 


into a bloody war that they can’t even explain to us, 
thousands will die for nothing more noble than oil, 
presidential arrogance, and corporate empire. 


by Jim Hightower 


‘eorge W. Bush and his fellow 
(sommes in Washington have 

a message for all of us who dis- 
sent from — or even have doubts about 
— his Iraq Attack: Shhhhhhh, they tell 
us. Swallow your doubts. Don’t rock the 
patriotic boat. Lay low. Be quiet. 

Be quiet? Holy Thomas Paine! Since 
when do freedom-loving Americans cower 
in quietude? If you don’t speak out when it 
matters, when would it ever matter for you 
to speak out? If you and I stay quiet now, 
while the Washington elites blindly rush us 


into a bloody war that,they can’t even - 
explain to us, our proud American ideals. 


of democracy and justice will be trampled 
— and thousands will die for nothing more 
noble than oil, presidential arrogance, and 
corporate empire. 

The opposite of courage is not cow- 
ardice: it’s conformity. After all, even a 
dead fish can go with the flow. 

Unfortunately, we seem to have too 
many dead fish in the Congress, especial- 
ly among the Democratic leadership. 
Daschel and Gephardt ought fo be rally- 


ing the majority of us Americans who do 
disagree with Bush’s pell-mell rush to 
war. But they’re not. 

We can wring our hands about their 
failure of leadership; or we can become 
the leaders. This is what it means to have 
a democracy. As has happened through- 
out our great nation’s history, regular 
folks like us have had to go out front. 


That’s what the abolitionists did, as did] 


the suffragists, the populists, the labor 
movement, the civil rights movement — 
and now us. As Patti Smith sings, “People 
have the power. The power to dream, to 
tule, to wrestle the world from fools.” 
First, start talking — to your family, 
friends, neighbors, co-workers, church 
members, coffee klatches, campus col- 
leagues, happy hour bunch, and everyone 
else you can find. Second, reach out 
through e-mails, letters to the editor, radio 
call-in shows, internet chats, and so forth. 
Third, take to the streets in protest, in your 
own town, state capitol, or nationally. 
For links to action, connect to my web- 
site, jimhightower.com, and click on “Chat 
& Do”. 
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by Toni Cook, a.k.a. Cinnamon 


en you live on the street, 

as I have, most confronta- 

tions with “the man” (the 

cops) end up with them on 

top, you on bottom, and you lose, again. 

But once in a rare moment, when the stars 

are aligned just right, you have the world 
by the tail! I had one of those experiences. 

This a true story. Some names have 
been changed to protect the guilty, the 
innocent and those in between. I go by the 
name “Cinnamon.” I had lived in People’s 
Park for years. Everyone from the Park 
and Telegraph Avenue knows me. I was 
married in the Park to a legend, who was 
known as Li’! Gypsy. 

We camped at a quiet corner of 
People’s Park. We respected others; and 
everyone respected us. One spring day, 
my husband, our legend, died on the 
Avenue where he had lived, the Avenue 
he had loved and had come to represent. 
Telegraph had been his. 

A few weeks after Gypsy died, it was a 
bright spring morning. I remember it well, 
because it was the second Saturday of the 
month, and the free meal was at First 
Presbyterian Church, at Dana and Haste. 
My old Volkswagen van was parked on the 
Dwight Way side of People’s Park 
Although it ran well, it could not pass a 
smog test, so I drove it as seldom as possi- 
ble. It had everything I owned in it, includ- 
ing four dogs, a cat and her litter of kittens. 

I didn’t want to get stranded by the van 
being towed. I had worked out a short- 
term deal with Newman Hall, the Catholic 
Church service organization in Berkeley. I 
could park there at night and sleep, but I 
had to be out by 7 a.m. This worked well, 
except for the constant harassment of the 
Berkeley Police Department. They wanted 
my van tagged for smog violation. I had 
no money to get it repaired. 

My only income was panhandling. I had 
done well; I raised $1250 for Li’1 Gypsy’s 
burial expenses. But sparechanging that 
much was a lot of work. I had help from 
other street people, Berkeley Emergency 
Food and Housing Project, Newman Hall 
and the Ecumenical Chaplaincy. 

Once I had put Gypsy to rest, I had 
other problems. The van had been towed. 
It would cost $300 to get it released. The 
police had taken my animals to the pound. 
That was another hassle to get them free. 

Things only got worse. Now, a week 
before this, on a Saturday, the police had 
come for my van, parked near Willard 
Park. My friends and I and my animals 
had just come from the free meal at 
Newman Hall, put on by a group called 
Loaves and Fishes. (Fitz, you are an 
angel). In a panic, I spoke with the police 
officer just as the tow truck was in sight. 
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of there before the tow truck arrived, I 
could go. 

There was one big problem: My ani- 
mals were loose in Willard Park, and I 
had to move NOW! That’s what friends 
are for. They reassured me my animals 
would be looked after, and they were. 
They knew every other animal, and most 
of the people, in that park, so it was not 
brain surgery to watch after them. Still, I 


_ appreciated my friends’ stepping in. 


Timing was everything. Just in the nick 
of time, I moved the van as the tow truck 
pulled up. That was close! When you are 
on the street, empowerment does not 
come that often. When it does, it is the 
most wonderful feeling. 

As sad as it was after Gypsy’s death, 
and I was panhandling for:his funeral 
expenses, people treated me differently. 
There was a level of respect. People saw 
me as a grieving widow, not some home- 
less panhandler. Well, the Berkeley Police 
Department did not see me that way. The 
rest of this story will blow your mind. 

After returning from a great meal, my 
stomach full, to Peoples’ Park where the 
van was parked, I was in good spirits until 
I saw Officer Smith standing next to my 
van. I knew deep down inside there was 
bad blood between us. He would not let 
me slide this time. 

I told a friend to get me a shopping 
cart, because we would have to unload the 
essentials out of the van — cats, dogs, 
food, bedding and whatever else I would 
need. I was afraid I would never see my 
van again. I pleaded with the police offi- 
cer. I could only take out so much. Police 
can be very deaf if they want to be. 

I didn’t notice. at the time, but a crowd 


“was gathering. Park people, street. people 


were appearing. I have been, around the 
Park for a long time. I have friends, and I 
have friends who have friends. People 
started to heckle the police. Police don’t 
like that, especially in People’s Park. 


One guy yelled out that the police ° 


couldn’t take my van, because I had just 
buried my old man. The crowd grew. At 
this point, I lost my cool. I told the police 
officer in charge what I thought of him 
and his mother. He was not happy. 

By this time, an orange-and-white tow 
truck showed up. It pulled up next to my 
van. At this point, things were getting crit- 
ical. I could count five Berkeley Police 
Officers, and two Berkeley Police cars, 
their lights flashing. 

The tow truck driver had the common 
sense to look under the van before hook- 
ing it. One of the Park people was lying 
under the van, blocking the tow points. 
Another member of the crowd was lying 
down in front of the truck. The crowd was 
growing and getting more vocal. 


The cop said that if I could get the van out 


The Day Cinnamon Stared Down the Berkeley Police 


These were not fun times. SSI and wel- 
fare cutbacks had already put some mar- 
ginally sane people out on the streets. 
Many ended up in People’s Park. Two 
were lying under the wheels of a tow 
truck trying to prevent the seizure of my 
van. The police were using unusual 
restraint to talk the man in front of the 
truck to move or go to jail. 

Meanwhile, I was still unloading my 
belongings. Two women, not street people, 
but real citizens, stepped in to act as inter- 
mediaries. There was chaos on the street. 
While these two women had the attention 
of the police and the tow truck drivers, 
someone stole the keys to the tow truck. 

_ [heard one of the cops say to his dis- 


patcher: “If we are really going to tow this 
van, we’ll need more back-up.” 


I almost died when I heard that. Then a 
second tow truck showed up. Officer Smith 
told me if the keys to the first truck were 
returned, they wouldn’t tow the van. I had 
two problems: I don’t trust cops, and I had 
no idea what had happened to the keys. 
This is the first I had heard of the key affair. 
But I see he is looking for a way out of this 
escalating mess. 

People in the Park were picking up 
rocks and bottles, ready to throw. Voices 
from the crowd, which by now is very 
large, warned the police their cars will be 
overturned before that van is towed. I sent 
out word I just wanted the tow truck keys 
and we could resolve this. I am very proud 
of the people who had tried to help-me. 

Word came back to me that the keys had 
been thrown down a storm drain. Great. So 
I tell the involved citizen ladies to tell the 
cops we cannot resolve this. At this point, 
we have five police cars with lights flash- 
ing, two tow trucks, my animals God- 
knows-where, and an increasingly growing 
crowd of people supporting me, many of 
whom I had never met before. - 

Then, a new offer: the ladies told me 


they would help me get my van licensed. 


Just then, two more police cars roared up 


with lights flashing. The officer in charge 
‘returned to me, trying to save face and 


avoid a full-scale riot, which Telegraph 
Avenue has seen plenty of times before. 
“OK,” he said. “You tell the people who 


took the keys to bring them back some- 


time, and we won’t tow your van. You 
can move it to private property.” 

I had won! WE had won! As the tow 
truck drivers looked on and the police car 
lights flashed, the crowd cheered. I went 
to my van with a song in my heart. I 
moved the van to a safe place. For the 
time being. 

And I knew Gypsy was up there, 
laughing. 


Homeless people and dogs sit near a police car on Telegraph Avenue. Lydia Gans photo 


CINNAMON 


by Julia Vinograd 


Her boyfriend broke up with her. 
The cops took her belongings away 
and say they’re safe in storage 

but she can’t get them back 

without papers she can’t get. 

A couple she knows have AIDS 

and their baby can’t live 

to be older than 3 

and it’s such a sweet little thing. 
There was some mix-up with her check 
but she’s pretty sure that will work out 
but it takes forever. 

And you can get arrested for sleeping 
anywhere now, just anywhere. 

She’s gone to the press about it 

and they even quote her sometimes, 
they think she’s funny, 

but it never makes any difference. 
And you know, she’s tired. 
She’s really very tired. 

She isn’t sure why. 

She says it must be the weather. 


STREET INCIDENT 


by Julia Vinograd 
Three large cops make one of the 
street people pour out the full bottle 
of red wine he just got. 
But instead of spilling it into the gutter 
he goes to the corner tree 
and pours it carefully around the roots 
so that all sides of the tree 
have an equal chance to breathe in 
the delicate bouquet. 
It’s a kind of communion 
from red blood to green. 
“Take this and drink.” 
The tree will get drunk for him. 
The wind will blow the branches 
the way he’d wave his arms. 
The tree will stand tall 
and take on all comers 
the way the cops are worried he would. 
Even his hangover will hang 
with the ripening fruit. 
The cops can’t arrest the tree, 
it’s bigger than they are, 
it’s over 21, and 
it wouldn’t fit in their paddywagon. 
So the cops go away. 
He leans against the initial-scarred 
trunk, and the leaves, now lightly 
veined with liquor, whisper marvelous 
drunken tales in his ear. 
They pause occasionally as the wind 
pauses, in case they give offense: 
“It’s the wine talking,” 
the leaves apologize, 
and finally he smiles. 
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Women Helping Women at Elizabeth House 


Elizabeth House is a great 
place to be a kid, a place to 
play and make friends and 
thrive, a safe refuge for chil- 
dren who have known the 
instability of poverty and 
homelessness. 


by Terry Messman 


s rising numbers of people fall 

into poverty and homelessness, 

the corporate news media warn 
us that “compassion fatigue” is 

setting in, that people are fed up and want 
to drive away unwanted homeless people. 
Especially in affluent neighborhoods, 
homeowners resent and resist the presence 
of poor people in their area. 

We have come to almost accept this 
sad reality of American life, that the poor 
and homeless are made to feel unwelcome 
no matter where they go. Yet one of the 
most heartening antidotes to compassion 
fatigure can be found in North Oakland, 
where a tolerant group of neighbors and a 
progressive Catholic Church have 
embraced a hospitality house for home- 
less and low-income women and children. 

Oakland Elizabeth House is a welcom- 
ing refuge from the growing storm clouds 
of intolerance. The pleasant, attractively 
designed Catholic Worker community is 
housed in a former convent at St. 
Augustine’s Catholic Church, on the cor- 
ner of Alcatraz and Colby Street. 

Elizabeth House is an inspiring model 
of acceptance and compassion that carries 
an important lesson to the larger society. 
For in this neighborhood on the Oakland- 
Berkeley border, the community worked 
together to foster an atmosphere of accep- 
tance and respect for families in need. 

"We have really cool neighbors," said 
Courtenay Reedis, director of Elizabeth 
House. “They donate money, they donate 
food. Any holiday that comes up, we'll get 
a plate of cookies from a neighbor. They 
invite our residents to go Christmas carol- 
ing. At Halloween they come and bring us 
candy and costumes.” 

The Rotary Club and other folks in the 
neighborhood helped build a large, invit- 
ing children's playground in the back 
yard. Danny Miller, a Boy Scout working 
on his Eagle Scout rank, brought his troop 
over and built a well-designed blue play- 
house for the children. 

One could drive by Elizabeth House 
any day of the week and never suspect a 
homeless program was anywhere nearby. 
The transitional housing program is locat- 
ed in a pleasant residential neighborhood, 
and is housed in an attractive building that 
was a convent for the Holy Name Sisters 
for 75 years. Inside, a group of children 
are playing in the chapel, a place of wor- 
ship that now doubles as an indoor play- 
ground, their carefree laughter commin- 
gling with the echoes from years of prayer 
and worship services held here. 

Alice Schmidt, assistant director of 
Elizabeth House, said she has always felt 
enveloped by the former convent’s positive 
aura and homelike atmosphere. “On a high- 
er level,” she said, “I believe that because 
we’re in a convent that all those years of 
praying in this house have given it a very 
positive air. It also looks like my home that 
I grew up in. It looks like a home to me. 
And I think that’s why families begin to 
repair, and begin to stabilize. 

“I feel really blessed to be here and to 
work with these women. When I walked 

. into Elizabeth House, I felt a light open- 
ing up in my heart. It was like this is what 
I envisioned. This is what I believed was 
out there to help people and the kind of 


Children play with a dog in the backyard playground of Elizabeth House, near playhouses and swingsets. 


place I wanted to be at to help people.” 

After St. Augustine’s Church gener- 
ously invited Elizabeth House to move 
into the convent in 1994, the Catholic 
Worker community created an exemplary 
program, light years more advanced than 
the standard model of the shelter as an 
impersonal human warehouse. 

The two-story transitional housing 
facility provides all the comforts of home 
to homeless and at-risk women, with 
pleasant parlors, a spacious living room, a 
dining room and kitchen where women 


_join together each day to:cook:communal | 
- meals, an abundance of books and art sup- 


plies, and a piano for music lessons. On 
the second floor are 15 bedrooms for the 
women and children and live-in volun- 
teers, including an office where women 
and children can use several computers. 


A FUN PLACE TO BE A KID ~ 


Most important of all, Elizabeth House 
is a great place to be a kid, a place to play 
and make friends and thrive, a safe refuge 
for children who have known the instabil- 
ity of poverty and homelessness. 

Some homeless programs have an 
almost grim, stark environment and offer 
only the bare bones of survival, with huge 
warehouse-style dorms filled with small 
cots, institutional-style soup kitchens, and 
no outdoor play space. 

But Elizabeth House was built not only 
for the serious work of helping low- 
income women regroup and get their fam- 
ilies or job situations back together. It was 
also built for play and fun, with a yard out 
back big enough for kids to run wild, 
filled with swing sets, a basketball hoop 
and wonderfully constructed playhouses. 

Courtenay Reedis said one of the 
Catholic Worker group’s first insights was 
that the house was not just geared for the 
grown women referred there, but should 
be a happy and nurturing environment for 
their children, who are the future and may 
have the most to gain from the program. 
So fun was built into the foundations. 

“It’s true,” she said. “Kids never want to 
leave here, and all the kids come back to 
visit. What kid would not want to come 
home to a house full of peers and toys and 
snacks and fun things to do? It’s like you 
have a huge extended family all the time. 

“All of the kids that have ever lived 
here have come back for other activities. 
The come back for the spring carnival that 
the Holy Names High School girls put on 
every year for us. At Christmas time they 
come back and they are part of our 


Christmas celebrations and they get all the 
gifts that we give to all the families at 
Christmas. The school district gave us 
tickets to Soul Circus this weekend, and 


_ we get tickets to A’s baseball games.” 


In the summer every kid gets to go to 
five weeks of summer camp; scholarships 
are donated by several area camps. 

The children who live here have far 
greater freedom than they would find at a 
shelter. Each family has a private bed- 
room complete with a cable TV and the 
kids can invite friends over for sleep- 
overs. The. children are free in the evening 
to go trick-or-treating or to concerts or to 
visit friends without fearing the harsh cur- 
fews imposed by most shelters. 

It’s altogether more humane than most 
homeless programs, which force residents 
to leave the premises every morning. 
Every woman at Elizabeth House has her 
own keys to the front door and bedroom 
and no curfew, for this is truly their home 
during the year they reside here. 


CO-OP MODEL EMPOWERS WOMEN 


A nearly unheard-of innovation prac- 
ticed at Elizabeth House is that staff and 
residents live together in a co-op model and 
make decisions at weekly house meetings. 
This makes women feel more in control of 
their home life and families, and gives them 
real decision-making power. 

From the beginning, Elizabeth House 
was designed to promote family closeness 
and reunification. It is a residence for sin- 
gle women and women with children who 
have experienced the privation of home- 
lessness, domestic violence or addiction. 
Some of the women were referred from 
homeless shelters and from women’s 
refuges for victims of domestic violence; 


‘still others were sent here by Child 


Protective Services (CPS) to live while 


‘they work to reunify with their children. 


Cassandra Muldrow has lived at 
Elizabeth House for a year with her daugh- 
ter Nikki, age 8. “It’s a wonderful place,” 
she said. “Elizabeth House is beautiful. I 
came here out of a recovery program in 
Oakland in September of 2001. Just staying 
here at Elizabeth was so nice — the 
warmth, the home life. The staff have been 
really nice to me and my children. I will 
really miss them very much.” 

Muldrow was greatly concerned that 
living in shelters would rob her daughter 
of a precious part of her childhood. She 
said, “I was supposed to go to this other 
shelter but I just couldn’t subject my child 
to that. She’s been through so much, and 


Lydia Gans photo 


it just wasn’t appropriate for her. They 
just wouldn’t let her be a.child there. We 
had to be in by 7:30 at night, and she 
wouldn’t be able to celebrate the holidays 
with my family, my sisters and I. We’ve 
become very, very close now, and at 
another shelter they couldn’t even come 
there. I could have no visitors. 

“IT want my baby to be a child as much 
as she can. At this other shelter, she 
couldn’t participate in going trick-or-treat- 
ing on Halloween. because of the curfew, 
and that really bothered me. She’s really 


_ been throiigh a lot for an eight-year-old 


already, and I just want to give her the 
best that I can.” 

Nikki goes to third grade at Peralta 
Elementary School, right across the street. 
Nikki said that Elizabeth House “is fun 
because we get to go places — the Oakland 
Zoo, Disney on Ice, the library and muse- 
ums.” Nikki said her favorite outing was 
seeing the Oakland Zoo sparkling with 
Christmas lights, and her second favorite is 
going to the library to check out books. But 
staying home at night can be fun too, she 
said, because she loves to help bake straw- 
berry cake and cornbread. 

MAKING LEARNING FUN FOR KIDS 

Elizabeth House runs a regular 
Homework Club for schoolchildren, and 
every child interviewed said it helped 
greatly. Teachers come to tutor kids at 
Homework Club after they’ ve worked a 
full shift at area schools, and college and 
high school students also volunteer to 
teach the children. After being helped 
with math and reading, the kids get a 
snack and then get to play a board game, 
or go on a nature walk or to the library or 
zoo. “The whole theory is making learn- 
ing fun for kids,” explains Reedis. 

Unlike at most shelters, Muldrow said, 
her daughter’s education had not been dis- 
rupted, but greatly enhanced. Nikki said 
her favorite subject is now math. 
Muldrow said her daughter had been hav- 
ing problems in math, and lauded the 
Homework Club and tutors, saying Nikki 
had received a certificate from Peralta 
Elementary saying her math skills had 
significantly improved. 

“It’s been a beautiful experience for 
Nikki because she got to be a child here,” 
Muldrow said. “They always had volun- 
teers coming in doing different crafts and 
things with the children, and that’s some- 
thing that she needed in her life. They 
always took them places, to the museum 


See Elizabeth House page seven 
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from page six 


~ and library. She got a library card. I appre- - 


ciate them for providing a safe haven for 
me and my child and for exposing her to all 
the great things that they exposed her to. 
I'll love them always for that.” 

Another welcome development was that 
her daughter found friends to play with, 


something that doesn’t happen at most shel- - 


ters, in Muldrow’s experience. She also 
liked the sense of community that devel- 
oped among the adults. “TI had friends here, 
some closer than others,” she said. “But all 
in all, when we all needed each other, we 
all came together, no matter what differ- 
ences we had, or things we didn’t agree 
upon. If we really needed one another, we 
were always there for each other.” 

The kids are there for each other, too. 
Veneé Rutherford, 13, lives at Elizabeth 
House and goes to 8th grade at St. 
Augustine’s Catholic School next door. 
Although modest. about her skills in 
_ Sports, she got full scholarships to go to 
private Catholic schools because of her 
basketball abilities. She was Most 


Valuable Player in her league last season, 


in 7th grade and captain of her team, 
which won a championship trophy. 

But Veneé is more than just a basket- 
ball star. She is a living example of 
women helping women. Six-year-old 
Comaniké Banks breathlessly reported 
that “she likes Veneé’a lot” because the 
_ 13-year-old championship-caliber player 
has taken the time to teach the younger 
girl how to play basketball and football. 


This friendship and sharing of skills. 


between the 13-year-old star and the young 
child is testimony to the way Elizabeth 


House encourages supportive friendships - 


between women, young and old. 


BUILT INTO THE FOUNDATIONS 

The theme of women helping women 
was built into the very foundations of 
Elizabeth House by its founder, Pat 
Lindstadt. Lindstadt was working with the 
poor in People’s Park and one day had an 
epiphany that she wanted to serve women 
in a way beyond just serving food in a 
park. She read about the visitation of 
Mary and. Elizabeth in the Gospel of 
Luke, a biblical example of women sup- 
porting women in their time of need. 

_ That was her inspiration for Elizabeth 
House. Lindstadt decided to open up a 
home for women to help each other, to 
work together and serve each other. 


“Women supporting women, which - 


was Pat’s original mission; is still so inte- 
gral to what we do,” said Courtenay 
Reedis. “And it’s not fancy or showy, but 
to me it’s the most significant change that 
happens in the women’s lives.” 

Lindstadt began by opening up her 
own home to a homeless family in 1991. 
In 1993, a new director, Marti McCarthy, 
- moved the house of hospitality to its next 

level of development, first.in a three-bed- 
room unit and the next year to a five-bed- 
-room house in Oakland. In 1994, Father 
Bill Johnson, the pastor of St. Augustine’s 
Church at the time, told McCarthy that the 
convent was under-occupied. Father 
Johnson asked the few remaining mem- 
bers of the Sisters of the Holy Names con- 
vent how they would feel if it Were used 
as a Catholic Worker house for women in 
‘ transition. They prayed over the decision 
and gave it their blessing. 

“Reedis has been at Elizabeth House for 
eight years, arriving in December of 1994. 
She says now that she didn’t have any 
idea what to expect when she came to the 
Catholic Worker hospitality house on her 
first day to meet with Marti McCarthy. 

“I showed up in my little Marin profes- 
sional outfit — that I bought at a thrift 
store, mind you — my little outfit, my heels 
and hose,” Reedis recalled. “Marti just 
laughed at me and said, “Take off the shoes, 
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Cassandra Muldrow and daughter Nikki at a mural of women dancing. 


take off the hose, and go play with the kids 
for a few hours and then we’ll talk about 
whether you should work here or not.’” 

That simple experience changed her 
life. “It immediately made sense to me 
and I feel like I was called to be here,” 
Reedis said. “This is just the right place 
for me. I realized that this is absolutely 
the work I’m meant to do. It’s a part of 
my soul; it’s right inevery way.” 

THE CATHOLIC WORKER 


The Catholic Worker movement was 
founded by Dorothy Day and Peter 
Maurin during the Great Depression to 
stand in compassionate solidarity with 


poor and homeless people, to oppose war 
and militarism, and, as Day put it, to 
“comfort the afflicted and afflict the com- 
fortable.” Day and Maurin inspired an 
international movement of Catholic 
Worker groups in different cities that run 
hospitality houses for ue ‘pea and per- 
form the “works of mercy.” 

Reedis described the Catholic Worker 
philosophy. “It’s a commitment to the 


- Gospel values of feeding the hungry, cloth- 
ing the naked, freeing the imprisoned, heal- 


ing the sick, comforting the lonely — all of 
that. Those are the works of mercy and 
they’re integral to the work we do at 
Elizabeth House. They're absolutely what 
speaks to us each and every day.” 

Elizabeth House follows the Catholic 
Worker tradition of not taking money from 
a government that promotes war and injus- 
tice. “We don’t take government money 
because we don’t want to invest in a sys- 
tem that oppresses people,” Reedis said. 
“We refuse to buy into that system.” 

The core Catholic Worker values are 
universal, Reedis said. “It’s universal in 
that every person is a child of God, and is 
a part of creation on this earth. Every per- 
son deserves the same justice as anyone 
else, whether they were born into that jus- 
tice, or you have to help create that justice 
for them later. We are all created equal, 
and we are to provide a world — and in 
microcosm, a house or a soup kitchen or a 
newspaper — that speaks to that, that 
preaches and that lives that as our work,” 

Another deeply held value of the 
Catholic Worker tradition is nonviolence 
and peacemaking, from the global violence 
of warring nations down to personal rela- 
tions in the home. “We don’t use violence 
at the house,” Reedis said. “It’s-a pacifist 
house, so there’s no hard language, there’s 
no physical abuse. We don’t have war toys 
or toy guns in the house; we don’t watch 
wrestling on television.” 


Lydia Gans 


Spanking or hitting children is not 
acceptable in the house; neither is mean- 
spirited taunting. “The other night at din- 
ner somebody was just putting down this 
one kid, saying that she was fat and ugly, 


and we immediately get in the middle of . 


that. That’s totally not acceptable. We talk 
about how that’s violent to that child and 
that’s just perpetuating all the abuses 
they’ve already experienced in their life. 
We don’t need to do that in our home.” 

Reedis said that by the time they leave, 
the majority of women say they’re so glad 
they were taught to raise children nonvio- 
lently. “But while they’re here it’s definite- 
ly a struggle, because they have to unlearn 
the behaviors they learned on the streets.” 

Reedis estimated that ninety percent of 
the women move on to independent hous- 
ing when they leave Elizabeth House. All’ 
of the women are working or going to 
school while they’re here, and many 
advance to an actual career. 


ON CALL 24 HOURS A DAY 

Carin Weingarten is a live-in volunteer 
who resides on the second floor of 
Elizabeth House along with the homeless 
and at-risk residents. “Every positive 
influence that the kids have in their lives 
is good,” she said. “My hope is that it 
means something that I’m willing to live 
here and share with them.” 

She lives there 24 hours a day, so when- 
ever an emergency flares up in the middle 
of the night, she is the one on call. “T like it, 
but it’s definitely a challenge,” she said. 
“This is something I want to do long-term, 
and I don’t want to get burned out.” 

Weingarten graduated from Notre 
Dame University in Indiana in 2001. “I 
majored in finance and minored in 


Caring for Kids: | 
watch children, help with homework, share 
stories, mentor, chaperone field trips, tutor 


Office Assistance: 


phone calls 
House Upkeep: 
lend a hand with food shopping, cleaning, 


painting, handywork 


Phone: (510) 658-1380 
E-mail: oakehouse @aol.com 


Volunteer at Elizabeth House 
“It doesn’t always take something dramatic to change a 
life. Sometimes it’s as simple as an hour of your time.” 


maintain database, assist with newsletter, make 


Please donate generously to Elizabeth House. 


Address: PO Box 1175, Berkeley, CA 94705 


A 


Catholic Social Traditions where I got all 
that Catholic social justice background; 


_and I loved it and I loved learning about 


it, but I wanted to put it into practice.” 

Before coming to Elizabeth House as a 
round-the-clock volunteer, Weingarten 
served a year in Colorado Springs helping 
homeless and low-income people find 
work, and sorting out the issues in their 
personal lives, including mental disability 
and addiction, that prevented them from 
keeping a steady job. She also did several 
other social service projects, staying in 
homeless shelters and at a Catholic 
Worker house in Albany, New York, and 
serving on a reservation in South Dakota. 

“T did a lot of different service projects 
and just loved it,” Weingarten said. “It 
was challenging. I just know that was 
where I was being called.” 

Although she majored in finance, her 
experiences working with homeless peo- 
ple at Elizabeth House have influenced 


her strongly in the direction of social 


work. She now plans to go back to school 
to get a graduate degree in social work. 

“T knew I didn’t want to go work for an 
Arthur Andersen or any other big account- 
ing firm,” Weingarten said. “A lot of my 
friends that were finance majors did and I 
don’t think that they’re particularly happy 
in their jobs: I know some of them are 
really unhappy. I just knew I wanted to do 
something different and I wanted to work 
with people who are on the margins. 
There’s a lot in Catholic social traditions 
about the marginalized, people our society 
pushes aside. I felt really called to that.” 

Alice Schmidt came to Elizabeth House 
a year ago after graduating from Mills 
College with a B.A. in creative writing. She 
is the assistant director, does fundraising 
and grantwriting, and helps supervise 
Homework Club and tutors children. 

Schmidt said she came to Elizabeth 
House because it’s focused on women and 
children, and because it’s smaller and 
more personal than many homeless pro- 
grams. “It’s not about big numbers here; 
it’s about personal support,” she said. 
“It’s about treating people with dignity. 


It’s about treating people like they’re 


equals and helping them through a hard 
time, whatever that may be.” 

Elizabeth House is one of the only 
homeless. programs set up as a co-op and ~ 
it places strong emphasis on women 
drawing on their own life experiences to 
help other homeless women. 

“T like the communal living model,” 
Schmidt said. “The women help each 
other. They get the benefit of each other’s 
experiences. I see that happening continu- 
ally. You hear the. women sharing their 
experiences and saying, ‘That’s not going 
to work. You need to try this!’ And really 
motivating each other to get out there and 
try something new and evaluate what their 
needs are. 

“J just want to be in a position where I 
can facilitate the wiser people helping 
each other and sharing their wisdom 
through rough times.” 
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Justice 
Denied 
St. Mary’s Center holds 
a memorial to bring 


attention to the rising 
toll of homeless deaths. 


eople are dying homeless and no 


ohne kriows or cares enough to rec- 

ognize or remember. St. Mary’s 

Center Senior Advocates for Hope 

and Justice have been witnessing increased 

numbers of homeless senior deaths among 

our participants. Outraged and grieving, all 

wanted to remember and bring public atten- 

tion to the tragedy of people dying home- 
less in Alameda County. 

An interfaith memorial service was held 

in December 2001 in front of the Alameda 

County Board of Supervisors’ building in 


Oakland, to lift up the names and lives of ~ 


the forgotten homeless deceased. Service 
providers in Alameda County compiled a 
list of people who died homeless or whose 
life was shortened by homelessness, in the 
absence of any official homeless death 


count in Alameda County. 
In planning the memorial service, orga- 
nizer/researcher Cindy Preston-Pile from 


St. Mary’s Center and Degan Williams of 


Mills College discovered that there is no 
collection of information enabling the 
identification of deaths among homeless 
people in Alameda County. Encouraged 
to pursue efforts to make public officials 


accountable on. this issue, Williams con- 


tinued advocating for the collection of 
data identifying homeless deaths. 


Cindy Preston-Pile (left) helps light candles in memory of homeless people who died. 


She went to the Alameda County-wide 
Continuum of Care on Homelessness, 
where the policy committee examined the 
death certificate forms. The committee 
was confronted with the fact that, in order 
to alter the form so that it would indicate 
whether or not a person is homeless, it 
would require a state mandate. 

Patricia Wall, executive director of the 
Homeless Action Center in Berkeley, with 
her colleagues in San Francisco, took the 
issue to State Senator John Burton. In 


preparing a group of bills related to hous- 


ing and homelessness, Sen. Burton . 


authored SB 1751, which mandates home- 
less death counts in each county through- 
out California. The bill passed both the 


Senate and the Assembly. Sadly, 


Governor Gray Davis vetoed SB 1751. 


Ignoring the tragic deaths of 
homeless people does not 
make this disgrace go away. 


Ignoring the tragic deaths of homeless 
people does not make this disgrace go 
away. On the contrary, allowing home- 
lessness to be invisible ensures that it will 
continue. 

A second interfaith memorial service 
for homeless people will be held on 
December 10 at 12:00 noon at the 


entrance to the County Administration © 


Building, 1221 Oak Street in Oakland. 

We are compelled to remember and 
make visible the war on the poor and the 
war on the homeless. Together we can 
break through our numbness and despair, 
transform our rage and grief into action, 
and reclaim the value of each person in 
our community. Please join us. 


For information. contact Cindy Preston-Pile 


at St. Mary’s Center, (510) 893-4723, ext. 209. 


When Women Are Homeless 


from page one 


attitude when she is called for a job inter- 
view. — 

Byrdstraw says it is exhausting being 
homeless, living out of her car which by 
now, after three years, “is horrible inside,” 
and dealing with the symptoms and side 
effects of her diabetes, all this with no 
money. She describes the trouble she has 
- getting insulin. “They treat me like I’m a 
drug addict. I went out to West Oakland 
Health, I got the insulin but no needles.” 
She points out sarcastically that a drug 
addict out on the street can get needles. 

“This is not the way people are sup- 
posed to live,” she says, adding that it’s 
especially hard when it happens to an 
older woman. At the age of 48, she has 
had to learn to cope all over again. “I take 
my hat off to homeless people that live on 
the street,” Byrdstraw says. “Because it 
takes a Ph.D. to learn skills that they 
know. It’s all confusing to me.” 

She describes the irony of her experi- 
ence as a student at Vista College where 
she enrolled in a computer information 
systems. program. “They were saying that 
we should be mentoring younger people. 
What can I tell them? You go to work, if 
you fall down the stairs on your job, 
you're thrown out on the street.” 

Every day Byrdstraw goes out to look 
for a job, but it’s hard to keep: her spirits 
up. “My strength comes from a spirit that 
I can’t see, only a spirit that I can feel,” 
she says. “I wish I could empower every- 
body that’s in the shelter, and all these 
people everywhere that think like I do.” 

Her spirit is also fueled by anger at the 
political system. “A lot needs to be done 
and I don’t think the president, the gover- 
nor or none of these people in politics are 
trying to do anything. I’m really thinking 
Pll stop voting because it’s not working.” 

Gayle Kinkade is another older woman 
who recently became homeless. She too 
feels betrayed by the system. 

She explains, “I have a méntal disabili- 
ty which has caused me to be homeless. 
Everywhere that says they help the men- 


tally disabled turns out to be alcoholics 


anonymous and narcotics anonymous. 
They are not my problems. My problem is 
I’m a bipolar. I need a place to live where 
there’s help for the mentally disabled. 
This disease I have does not affect intelli- 


gence; it affects emotions, which some- 
times is worse. I’m diagnosed with high 
suicidal tendency, insomnia and I get ago- 
raphobic from time to time.” _ - 

Kinkade is 53 and has had her share of 
problems. But she managed to-raise her 
three children alone; and, after dropping 
out of Oakland schools, later returned 
briefly to junior college. She also spent 
some time and received some help in 
Whittaker psychiatric ward in Fremont. It 
was an open facility, she recalls, the only 
one in the Bay Area. “They closed it 
down due to the HMOs. If you have to be 
in a psych ward it has to be a lockdown, 
which isn’t right for everybody.” 

She was in her forties, she says, when 
“I knew I had to face my worst two 
demons in my life.” One was her father 
who had sexually abused her all through 
her childhood. The other was a “totally 
betraying husband” from whom she has 
now been separated for 17 years. 

For a while things were going well for 
Kinkade. She had a rental voucher which 
allowed her to rent a two-bedroom house 
and have a live-in caretaker paid for by In 
Home Support Services. The caretaker’s 


help was invaluable. Unfortunately, how-: 


ever, “She was into methamphetamines,” 
Kinkade says. “But when I had my break- 
down she made sure I saw the psychia- 


trist. If she hadn’t done that I don’t know . 


what would have happened to me. I trust- 


Gayle Kinkade, a homeless woman in Berkeley, likes to 
wear her Harry Potter hat because it makes people smile. 


Lydia Gans photos 


ed her. She saved my life.” 

The caretaker had promised Kinkade 
that she would not have any drugs in the 
house, but the police came, and found 
some in her room. They placed full 
responsibility on Kinkade. She ended up 
in jail and lost her housing. That was 
almost five years ago and she is still in the 
process of trying to get legal help to get 
the verdict changed so she can get her 
housing voucher back. ~ 

She has been homeless for a year now, 
after being evicted from Harrison Hotel in 
downtown Oakland where she had been 


placed by the Shelter Plus Care program. 


That is another ugly story. “Being home- 


less and not having a place to go is very 
insecure, but being put out of the Harrison | 


Hotel was a pleasure,” Kinkade says. 
She describes how she had to share a 


bathroom with a man who had Hepatitis C.. 


There was only one bathtub; it had been 
resurfaced but the surfacing was peeling 
off. She was afraid that even trying to clean 


the tub with bleach wouldn’t kill all the 


hepatitis germs. There were other problems 
too, but the manager ignored her requests 
and complaints. And the place was infested 
with drugs and alcohol. 

“If your intention is to stay being a 
drug addict or an alcoholic that’s a perfect 
place to go,” she says. “They have more 
drugs in there than out in the street.” She 
found out later that the manager was fired 


Alvina Byrdstraw has serious health problems and is outraged 
that she has to endure the harsh conditions on the streets. 


for using crack. It was something of a © 


relief when she was evicted for being late 
with the rent, even though it made her 
homeless. cn 

Kinkade tries to be upbeat. “Because of 
all these things, I believe it has made me a 
much better person. I’ve been through all 


the trials and tribulations and I still have a- 


very strong, positive attitude and I still 
believe I can do anything I want to do.” 

She likes to wear her Harry Potter hat 
because it makes people smile. “People 
ask, ‘Are you a witch?’ And I say ’m a 
good one, I only do good things.” All the 


rings on her fingers have some signifi- | 


cance too, especially the mood rings 
which change color and let her keep in 
touch with her emotional state. 
But Kinkade remains angry with a sys- 
tem that doesn’t recognize human needs. 
She wants people “to know that it’s not 


necessarily the woman’s fault that she 


became homeless. There are other circum- 
stances that got her to this point. There is 
very little help for women, especially 
women with mental or physical disability. 

“Tf you’re an addict there’s all kinds of 
help everywhere: But if you’re in a wheel- 
chair or have a mental disability, there’s 
nothing out there for you. It’s all for the 
drug addicts and the alcoholics. So we 
need help for women. that are physically 
disabled, mentally disabled, or are just 
displaced.” . 
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CEOs Seek Solace in Ayn Rand 


by Jim Hightower 


erhaps you’ve been pleased by the 
Pores revelations of scams, scan- 

dals, and outright scuzziness in the 
executive suites of major corporations, 
thinking that surely this embarrassing pic- 
ture of systemic CEO greed will chasten 
corporate executives, perhaps even humble 
them a bit, and bring them back down to 
earth from their platinum towers. 

Sure, Pollyanna, just as soon as pure 
ego ceases to be the drug of choice 
among those breathing the rarefied air at 
the top of CorporateWorld. These are 
people born without the humility gene, 
people who stay high on their own 
essence, people who sniff their armpits 
and smell roses. Don’t expect introspec- 
tion, much less a change in the corporate 
ethic, from those at the top. 

Indeed, feeling beleaguered by 
today’s public outrage at CEO privilege, 
more and more top executives are getting 
their backs up, huffily declaring that they 
deserve their extravagant lifestyles and, 
in fact, should be praised by the public 
for their superior worth to society. 

USA Today reports a surge of CEOs 
rushing out to re-read and form support 
groups around the writings of Ayn Rand, 
the Russian immigrant and Hollywood 
scriptwriter whose 1950s novels exalted 
wealthy corporate leaders as capitalist 
utopians heroically battling workers, 
public officials, consumers, and other 
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The Pitiful Harvey Pitt 


by Jim Hightower 


omeone should buy Harvey Pitt a 
S ticket on the Clue Bus. He’s George 

W. Bush’s hand-picked chairman of 
the SEC, the watchdog agency that is sup- 
posed to protect the public from unethical 
practices by big accounting firms. But 
Harvey can’t seem to get the hang of 
being on the public’s side. 

Having spent his career as a pit-bull 
lawyer for the very firms he’s now sup- 
posed to regulate, Pitt uses a light hand in 
dealing with his former employers, saying 
that he prefers accommodation to regula- 
tion. He’s so accommodating that he even 


got caught holding closed-door meetings 


with accounting executives he previously 
represented — executives who have regu- 
latory cases pending before him. 

But then came the accounting scandals 
of the past year, including the criminal 
conviction, disgrace, and demise of Pitt’s 
former client, Arthur Andersen, Inc. 
Suddenly, with thousands of investors 
devastated by accountants’ finagling and 
flimflamming, Harvey’s laissez-faire 
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Jim Hightower’s 
Daily Pops of 
POPULISM 


It’s hard to think of any 
CEO as Mother Teresa. 
Instead of re-reading Ayn 
Rand, these guys need to 
review the Golden Rule. 


lesser beings, who were portrayed as 
mooching on their genius. 

Rand’s books affirm the CEOs’ belief 
that their avaricious pursuit of self-interest 
is a moral act. Apparently, Rand’s fiction 
is boosting the sagging self-esteem of 
today’s CEOs, reassuring them that, as 
USA Today puts it, they are the “real-life 
achievers who do far more to lift the 
world’s standard of living, cure disease, 
and end starvation than Mother Teresa.” 

It’s hard for me to think of Jack 
Welch, Kenneth Lay, Dennis Kozlowski, 
or any CEO — including Martha Stewart 
— as Mother Teresa. Instead of re-read- 


_ing Ayn Rand, these guys need to review 


the Golden Rule. 


Jim Hightower is a speaker and author. To 
book Jim, visit www.jimhightower.com. To 
subscribe to the monthly Hightower Lowdown, 
send $15, your name and address to: Lowdown, 
PO Box 20596, New York, NY 10011. 


by Jim Hightower 


turned “philanthropist.” 


approach wasn’t getting the job done. 

So Congress passed some reforms and 
created a new Public Company 
Accounting Oversight Board. John Biggs, 
a respected pension-fund manager who 
supports more stringent rules to stop the 
thievery, was in line to head the new 
board — and Pitt himself told Biggs that 
he supported his appointment. However, 
Harvey has now backed off, recently 
telling Biggs not to count on him. 

Was there something wrong with Biggs? 
No — with Pitt. When his chain was 
yanked by the big accounting firms, he suf- 
fered yet another spell of EWS, or Ethical 
Weaseliness Syndrome. Accounting execu- 
tives and lobbyists flocked to the White 
House, Congress, and Pitt’s office to com- 
plain that Biggs would be too tough on 
them, so Pitt meekly came to heel. 

What we have here is another attempt 
by Bush & Company to pose publicly as 
reformers, then quietly try to gut the 
reforms by letting industry control the 
reform boards. We should keep Biggs, 
and punt Pitt. Pitt is a pitiful excuse for a 
public servant, and it’s time for him to go. 


bout 150 years ago, Balzac observed: “Behind 
every great fortune is a crime.” If only Balzac 
; could see*the thievery behind teday’s corporate 


| fortunes! For example, take a whiff of the pile of cash 
amassed by Gary Winnick, the corporate hustler recently 


Winnick made a fortune as a honcho of the telecommu- 
nications outfit, Global Crossing. He actually knew next to 
nothing about the industry, but he was hell on hype, so 
Wall Street investors threw tons of money at his firm. 

Alas, though, the world didn’t buy the product that 
Global Crossing was peddling, and last year the corporation 
began to collapse. Before investors and employees were told 
about the problems, however, Gary ever so quietly began 
selling off his own Global Crossing stock, reaping almost 
three-quarters of a billion dollars before the stock became 
worthless and the company went bankrupt. Thousands of 
employees lost their jobs and their retirement savings. 


Soulful Ethics of -orporate Greed 


by Jim Hightower 


egos of corporate America lean back 

in their plush executive chairs and wax 
philosophical about ethics in America. 
You can imagine how grateful I was to 
learn, for example, that a Mr. Kevin 
Rollins has been, as he so modestly puts 
it, “thinking about the soul of this country 


[= always useful to have the bloated 


- and the soul of its leaders.” 


Rollins is president of Dell Computer 
Corporation, and he recently announced a 
new initiative called “The Soul of Dell,” 
pursuing corporate greatness through supe- 
rior ethics: “We believe you have to aspire 
to something higher than what’s legal. Is 
what you’re doing right?” he posited. 

Interestingly, Rollins’ deep reflection 
on corporate ethics appeared the same day 
as a press story about how Dell has been 
firing thousands of its U.S. high-tech 
employees, abandoning communities in 
America, and shipping more of its invest- 
ment dollars, technology, and jobs to 
India, Russia, and China. 

Are Rollins & Company abandoning 
America because it’s right? No, it’s sim- 
ply because the move fattens his and 
Dell’s already-fat bottom lines — and 
that’s where corporate ethics end. 

Instead of continuing to pay middle- 
class, family-raising wages to the skilled 


employees here who helped build this 


enormously rich company, cut ‘em loose 
and cut out for a place like India, where 


Behind ewehys Great Fortune Is a Crime 


Such insider maneuvering to take care of Number One 
has become standard practice in Corporate America, and 
the big shots mostly get away with it, but public outrage 
‘caught up with this one. Winnick was hauled before a 
Congressional committee to explain some of his scam- 
ming — and that’s when he suddenly converted from a 
corporate “me-firster” to a “public philanthropist.” 

While denying that he had done anything wrong, Gary 
puffed himself up in a magnanimous pose before the com- 
mittee and offered to write a check for $25 million to 
cover a fraction of the retirement money employees lost. 
He even turned into a moral proselytizer, calling on other 
CEOs who made a similar killing “to step up and write a 
check.” Then, donning a halo, he declared: “The only 
legacy I’m going to leave this planet with is my name.” 

Yes, Gary, and your name is mud! He loots about $750 
million, then he wants us to genuflect at the “generosity” 
of his offer to give $25 million of it back. I'll bet he'll 
want a charitable tax deduction, too. 


by Jim Hightower 


ime for another Hog Report — and 
today we’ve got some mighty 
heavy porkers poking their snouts 
ever deeper into the public trough. These 
are the big media hogs: there’s NBC, 
owned by GE; ABC, a product of 
Disneyworld; CBS, part of the Viacom 
conglomerate; CNN, from the AOL Time 
Warner herd; and Fox, spawned by Rupert 
Murdoch’s British-based empire. 

These global giants dominate 
America’s airwaves, meaning they already 
hog the newsfeed that we get in our sup- 
posedly democratic Republic. But, hogs 
being hogs, the media conglomerates 
don’t want most of the available airtime 
— they want all of it. 

Their hoggishness has been kept in 
check in the past because the airwaves 
don’t belong to them, but to We the 
People; and we’ve had the FCC — the 
Federal Communications Commission — 
setting the rules of the game to keep them 
from gobbling up all of our airtime, and 
controlling our essential flow of democra- 


Jim Hightower. 
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Dell can pay 60 percent less per worker 
and pocket the savings. And if workers in 
India begin to want raises or better condi- 


‘tions, hey, workers are just another dis- 


posable commodity in today’s wondrous 
globalized and corporatized economy, so 
Dell can punt them too, then go to China. 
Indeed, in the press story about Dell’s 
moves, our corporate philosopher rather 
icily refers to the individual employee — 
whether in the U.S., India, or China — as “‘a 
Dell-badged person.” Imagine the ethical 
framework of someone who can reduce a 
human being to just another replaceable 
“badged person.” That’s not corporate 
greatness; it’s Biblical-level greed. 


Media Monopolizers 


tic information. 

In recent years, however, especially 
under George W. Bush, our FCC has gone 
from gate keeper to gate opener. Bush’s 


FCC Chairman, Michael Powell, never 


met a hog too ugly to hug, and now he’s 
shouting, “soooooo-eeeeeee, here hog!” 
He’s proposing to scrap the ownership 
rules and let even a single hog own the 
majority of TV stations, radio station, and 
the newspaper in your city. 

Like a ventriloquist’s dummy, Powell 
mouths the line of industry lobbyists, who 
declare that the old rules protecting the 
public interest are “outdated” and that our 
public airwaves should be deregulated. 
“Tt’s long overdue,” snaps Powell, and the 
smiling lips of the lobbyists barely move. 

Hello, we’ve heard this line before 
from outfits like Enron, which got the 
energy industry deregulated so they could 
fleece the public. Now the same laissez- 
faire extremists that let the Enron flim- 
flammers loot the public want to repeat 
the disaster. To stop the media monopoliz- 
ers, contact the Center for Digital 
Democracy: (202) 331-7842. 


by Becky Johnson 


“n January 2002, when the National 
Law Center on Homelessness and 
Poverty issued a report entitled 
.“Tllegal to be Homeless” comparing 
57 American cities for their treatment of 
homeless people, Santa Cruz was chosen 
as one of the “meanest” cities. In 
California, Santa Cruz shared this dubious 
prize with San Francisco and Sacramento 
as one of the 12 meanest cities in the 
country in which to be homeless. 

In Santa Cruz, things have gone from 
bad to worse, with a profusion of newly 
enacted laws targeting the homeless popu- 
lation. In February, as a project of the 
Redevelopment Agency [RDA], “Hippie 
Planter,” the unofficial name for the gath- 
ering spot frequented by young, mostly 
homeless and counter-cultural people, was 
privatized by erecting a green, metal fence 
enclosure and making the seating area 
available only to customers of two nearby 
kiosks. An earlier attempt to blast classi- 
cal music at the group gathered there had 
embarrassed public officials when it was 
reported in the New York Times. 

HUFF (Homeless United for 
Friendship & Freedom) activists turned 
the tables on police by making a citizen’s 
arrest of the RDA official overseeing the 
music and had police issue him a citation 
for unreasonable noise. Police then used 
an unusual process to dismiss the citation 
the same day; and the RDA tried unsuc- 
cessfully to bar complainant and Street 
Spirit writer, Robert Norse, from their 
(public) office in retaliation. 

Several days later, on January 30, police 
and a nearby merchant arrested Norse for 
blocking the sidewalk as he circulated a 


petition against the attempt by the RDA and 
the Downtown Association to drive away 


youth and poor people. Eight months later, 
after spending thousands of dollars and 
repeatedly taking Norse to court, the city 
quietly dropped the prosecution. Civil liber- 
ties attorney James Fosbinder has agreed to 
take the matter to federal court for injunc- 
tive relief and damages. 

At a City Council meeting in March of 
2002, Norse was again arrested and jailed 
for briefly making a Nazi salute gesture 
from the side of the City Council cham- 
bers to protest what he believed were 
police-state methods used to stifle dissent. 
Charges were later dropped. 

During his first month in office in 
1998, Santa Cruz Mayor Christopher 
Krohn had introduced a successful resolu- 
tion that “Sleep is a human right.” 
However, sleeping out of doors or in a 
vehicle remains illegal in Santa Cruz from 
11 p.m. to 8:30 a.m. every night. 

In September 2002, Krohn stood in soli- 
darity with Valerie Corral on the steps of 
City Hall after the DEA raided her medical 
marijuana farm and as her organization dis- 
pensed marijuana publicly to sick and dying 
people. Yet homeless people with medical 
conditions for which they use medical mari- 
_ Juana are arrested regularly. 

Homeless veterans from the former 
Camp Paradise were driven out of their 
legal encampment behind Cavalry 
Lutheran Church when the County red- 
tagged the property and warned the 
church that if the camp did not move they 
would face high fines. The camp dwellers 
regrouped briefly on a site briefly suggest- 
ed and then removed from discussion last 
November by City Councilmember Ed 
Porter. All members of the group got 
signed statements from the Homeless 
Services Center stating they had been 
denied shelter and would not be likely to 
get shelter in the near future. Police insist- 
ed on ticketing the campers anyway. 

At that point, two gang-related shoot- 


A march organized by “Downtown for All’ protests repressive new downtown ordinances in Santa Cruz. 


ings, a fatal drug overdose of a homeless 
man, and a stabbing all occurred in a short 
period of time and provided the excuse 
merchants needed to lobby for harsher 
anti-homeless laws downtown. 

At a meeting on June 28 with City 
Councilmember Ed Porter and Vice-Mayor 
Emily Reilly, members of the community 
listed their top three concerns in the down- 
town area. Merchants expressed their con- 
cerns to be vandalism, shoplifting, drug 
dealing, sexual harassment of women, and 
not enough bathrooms downtown. 

When Reilly and Porter took a poll, Gy 
far the number one complaint was selec- 
tive enforcement by the police. The num- 
ber two concern was enforcement of petty 
ordinances. While Porter and Reilly 
attempted to explain away the results of 
their own straw poll, the Citizens Police 
Review Board, under pressure from 
Downtown For All and HUFF, took those 
concerns more seriously. 

“We received a petition signed by over 
600 members of the community alleging 
selective enforcement and police harass- 
ment of certain segments of the community 
utilizing Pacific Ave.,” noted CPRB chair 
Mark Halfmoon, leading the board to vote 
to hold a special hearing on October 14. 

HUFF reports dozens of incidents of 


police harassment of homeless people. In 


one case, a man of color, Ishmael, was 
jailed for possession of marijuana. During 
his arrest, Sgt. Butchie Baker discovered 
his insulin needles (he is diabetic) and 
took them out of his clothing and held 
them high above his head, showing them 
for all passersby to see. According to 
Ishmael, his needles and insulin were con- 
fiscated so that by the time he was 
released from jail, he slipped into a dia- 
betic coma resulting in a trip to the hospi- 
tal emergency room. Ishmael is homeless. 
Another homeless man was painting on 
an easel on a city sidewalk. When he took 
a break from painting to smoke a ciga- 
rette, the police issued a $162 citation for 
“display of merchandise.” All of these 
incidents occurred under the pre-existing 
ordinances, passed under merchant pres- 
sure in 1994. 
The new ordinances are much more 
punitive. Effective August 23, 2002, it is 
illegal to solicit donations within 14 feet 
of a building, a crosswalk, a window, or 
the fence of an outdoor cafe. It is also ille- 
gal to use a sign seeking anything of value 
from a seated position, from a bench, in 
groups of two or more, or after dark. 


Areas where sitting on the sidewalk is 
illegal have been expanded. Forbidden 
“conduct on public property” now prohibits 
frisbees, hacky-sacks, or any solid or liquid 
which can be launched. Most readers of the 
new law believe that bubble-blowing has 
been banned by the ordinance, a charge 
heatedly denied by Porter, despite an 


exemption written into the law which 


exempts “Bubble Street Performers.” 
Food Not Bombs, which has been 


feeding every Monday in front of. 


O’Neill’s Surf Shop at Cooper and Pacific 
Avenue, received a visit by the health 
department as authorities press new laws 
in Santa Monica and Los Angeles to ban 
large outdoor meals for the poor. 


HUFF activists, and the newly formed _ 


group, Downtown For All, began to stage a 
weekly event called “Merry Mondays” 
which included video presentations, 
speeches by City Council candidates Steve 
Argue and Thomas Leavitt, bubble-blow- 


ing, and chalkwriting. The event drew a 


large police presence. Sgt. Loran Baker 
and his officers took many photos of the 
gathering and of specific individuals pre- 
sent. When speakers talked about the new 
downtown ordinances and their anti- 
homeless origins, police were overheard 
making numerous contrary remarks. 

The SCPD issued a $162 citation to 
Richard Parsons, a homeless, disabled 
man, for briefly lying down on the side- 
walk. Though the sitting ban laws have 
now banned sitting on 95 percent of the 
sidewalks in business districts, Parsons 
was legally seated. Lying down is illegal, 
although there is a medical exception. 
Despite Parsons statements that he laid 
down due to pain in his back and the visi- 
ble scars from his back surgery, the police 
issued the ticket. 

I was arrested for misdemeanor vandal- 
ism on. August 19, for chalking in the gut- 
ter. I wrote, “Are we so mean-spirited we 
would deny a homeless person the right to 
sleep, to beg for food with a sign after dark, 
to sit, or to cover up with a blanket?” 

For this I was handcuffed, booked into 
county jail, fingerprinted, photographed, 
and thrown into the drunk tank for six 
hours before being released on $1000 bail. 
When I went to court, I found that the 
charges had been reduced to an infraction 
for “defacing the sidewalk,” denying me a 
right to a jury trial and a public defender. I 
go to trial in late November. 

- On October 14, over 30 people attended 
the public meeting of the Citizens Police 
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Review Board [CPRB]. Mark Halfmoon, 
chair of the CPRB, apparently took the tes- 
timony very seriously and will be resuming 
discussion of the issue in December. Other 
activists, however, believe the delay will 
sidetrack the public pressure against selec- 
tive enforcement downtown. 

The CPRB, widely regarded as ineffec- 
tual, has recently been intensifying its out- 
reach efforts to youth and poor people. It 
may be eliminated completely in massive 
budget cuts if a utility tax repeal passes; or 
have its membership diluted by a new, 
more conservative City Council; or simply 
be ignored as an irrelevant sideshow 
designed to buffer the council from real 
protest against Police Department abuses. 

However, high-profile protest against 
police surveillance and harassment at 
Downtown For All’s “Merry Mondays” 
prompted a strong resolution by the local 
Green Party under the leadership of council 
candidate Thomas Leavitt, a scathing edito- 
rial in the local alternative Green Press, and 
a personal visit by CPRB Chair Mark 
Halfmoon to observe the “crime scene.” 
Probably as a consequence, on October 21, 
all police disappeared from an area that is 
usually the grazing ground of half a dozen 
of Sgt. Baker’s police force. 

Downtown youth are ID-checked, 
questioned, harassed, and sometimes 
assaulted. Reportedly, police violently 
threw a skateboarder into the street in 
front of the local Starbucks, according to 
Copwatcher Grampa Jim. 

On January 13, 2003, the second round 
of Downtown Ordinances affecting street 
performers and political activists is due to 


kick in, reducing where they can sit to the | 


same tiny ghettoes now allowed homeless 
people and sparechangers. 

New moves to make Santa Cruz 
unfriendly to poor people are afoot. 
Removing public benches from places 
where youth and street people congregate 
has provoked protest both from activists 
and city insiders like Robert Poen, head of 
the Parks and Recreation Commission, 
who introduced a special inquiry to get 
benches returned to Pacific Avenue (the 
main Santa Cruz downtown street). 


For information about Downtown for All, 
call Grampa Jim: (831) 476-6112 (downtown- 
forall@ yahoogroups.com). They often meet 
Wednesdays 7 p.m. at Wired Wash Café, 146 
Laurel Streets. HUFF meets 8:30 a.m. at Baker’s 
Square Restaurant, 1107 Ocean St. Call HUFF 
at (831) 423-4833, huff@yahoogroups.com. or 
visit www.huffsantacruz.org 
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| When a community 
___ was exiled from the 
Albany Landfill, one 


_ of the last refuges for 


the poor was lost. 


by Angela Woodall 


midst tangled Coyote brush, 
unruly Fennel and massive 
Pampas grass lay the aban- 
doned artifacts of people who 
once made a bit of land along the Albany 
waterfront their home. It is one big out- 
door art installation now, but once a col- 
lection of nomadic people dwelled there. 
Twisted rebar, concrete flagstones, 
shopping carts, and a plethora of small 
heaps of plastic were the vestiges of this 
land’s history as Albany’s dumpster. 
After closing the dump, it was left to 
revert to a natural, unmanaged state; and 
beginning in the early 1990s, a few indi- 
gent folks and mavericks trickled in to 
make their homes. By 1999, when it was 
decided to incorporate the land into the 
Eastshore State Park, the population on 
the landfill had mushroomed to between 
50 and 80 homeless people. 
To make way for the conversion of the 


Bulb, as the site was also called, the peo- 


ple had to go. What ensued was a torturous 
eviction process as the City of Albany and 
the landfill residents rubbed up against 
each other like two tectonic plates while 
reporters, filmmakers, and activists record- 
ed it. “Bums’ Paradise,” a documentary 
film by Tomas McCabe and Andrei 
Rozen, is one of the results. 

Reporters were sympathetic to the plight 
of the Albany Landfill residents, but did not 
often have the opportunity to dig deeper 
into the story, and were sometimes escorted 
by outreach organizations with which the 
residents had an uneasy relationship. 

McCabe and Rozen spent months at the 
Bulb, and Roger “Rabbit” Barringer, a resi- 
dent, became the writer and narrator of 
“Bums’ Paradise.” Through its intimacy 
with the residents, the film departs from 
other stories about the residents and the 
eviction. “The film was about so much 
more than the eviction,” said Rozen. “It is a 
human portrait of these forgotten people.” 

We meet the German Derek, the witness 
Jean Paul (who looks a bit like Voltaire), 
the classic hobo poet Jimbow the Hobow, 
Mad Marc the engineer, meticulously 
messy Trea, statuesque Sarah, mischievous 
Sparky, and the straight-talking Ashby, a 
former boxer. Scenes from their lives are 
interspersed with Barringer’s narration, 
creating a portal to understanding the resi- 
dents and their determination to make 
meaning of their lives through community 
and artistic creativity. 

Barringer elevates the film with his 
calm intelligence and insight. “This landfill 
stands as a brooding monument to obsoles- 
cence. What could be a more appropriate 
refuge for America’s unused people?” asks 
Barringer, in one of his evocative lines. 

His articulate narration and McCabe’s 


editing hold the film together, which was ' 


shot by McCabe, Barringer, and Rozen. 
Naturalistic scenes of the Bay are mixed 
with grainy monochrome or black-and- 
white shots to provide a visually appealing, 
yet uncontrived film. pees 

The film opens with Utah Phillips 
singing about bums: “loved but not respect- 
ed.” Without sentimentality, “Bums’ 


Paradise” respects its subjects through its 
focus on the dignity of the residents making 
the landfill their home. It may be a tent or a 
shack made from pieces of plastic and ply- 
wood, but it’s a real home. 

The film explores the social issues of 
homelessness, allowing them to unfold natu- 
rally. “We were not trying to explain home- 
lessness or offer solutions,” said Rozen. 

The barriers faced day to day in 
American society by homeless men and 
women are revealed mainly by the fact that 
the residents’ domestic refuge is a toxic, 
albeit scenic, landfill. The most overt state- 
ments are a dumpster-diving scene of 
Barringer scavenging for his sustenance 
and the stinging shots of homeless huddled 
in scraps of shelter in the midst of 


Berkeley’s tonier neighborhoods. In com- 


parison, the Albany Landfill is a paradise. 
The filmmakers’ respect for the resi- 
dents’ resourcefulness and creativity guides 
the film, and it invites us to share this per- 
spective. “I wanted to show the people for 
who they are,” reflected McCabe. 
Physically, the site looks more like an 
encampment of anthropologists in the field 
than a landfill full of the chronically home- 


Spirit conversations in a mural at the landfill. 
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“Albany Gothic.”? Dan McMullan and Cassandra Blau strike an artful pose in front 
of their shelter at the Albany Landfill encampment. 


less. McCabe said the landfill community 
reminded him of the Mayan Indians he 
lived with in Guatemala while in the Peace 
Corp. “The camp was the way communities 
should be. Community at its finest.” 

“Bums’ Paradise” reveals the group’s 
sense of community in a scene where 
Barringer and a neighbor spontaneously 
combine resources to produce a meal. 
“People in the camp really looked out for 
each other,” Barringer explained. “Just 
because you are homeless doesn’t mean 
you can’t be a community. It is a sense of 
taking care of each other.” 

The encampment’s spirit was marked 
by “The kindness that comes from noth- 
ing or someone who has next to nothing, 
but who will give till they can’t give no 


more of their time or their food or their 
last 35 cents,” reads Paula from a crum- 
pled piece of paper. 

Paula and Chris live together in a shel- 
ter they built that resembles a cross 
between a gypsy wagon and plywood 
shack. They make their living from recy- 
cling society’s discarded unused portions. 
Like the other residents, their home has 
neither alarm nor gate, nor any other way 
to secure their belongings. 

Food, clothing, and materials are not 
easily obtained here, and theft can mean 
the difference between survival and utter 
destitution. It does not mean that theft is 
unheard of, but that the community’s “code 
of honor” is a disincentive to theft, prevent- 


See Paradise Lost page 12 
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The Destruction of Bums’ Paradise 


by Angela Woodall 


ne day the quiet of a small 
community along the Albany 
waterfront was shattered as 
helicopters buzzed overhead 
and police swarmed through residents’ 
backyards. Sound unlikely in Albany? 

The community was an encampment of 
indigent people who had settled on a strip 
of land along the Albany waterfront when 
its 20-year use as the city’s landfill ended. 

In 1999, the land became part of the 
Eastshore State Park and between 50-80 
residents were forced to leave. With no 
legal right to live on the city land, they 
had little recourse but to pack their 
belongings and size up their options. 

The options were to return to the street 
or move into temporary, bleakly sterile 
trailers. Osha Neumann, a homeless legal 
activist involved in helping camp dwellers 
resist the eviction, said Albany denied its 
homeless population for years, refusing to 
develop substantive services for them. The 
city tacitly approved of the landfill as a 
stop-gap placement for homeless residents, 
but the commercial value of a manicured 
state park proved a strong incentive to 
remove the landfill residents. 

Homeless encampments do not raise 
property values. Paul Boden of the San 
Francisco Coalition on Homelessness sees 
the persistent attempts to prevent the home- 
less from forming settlements as part of the 
Quality of Life enforcement program, based 
on the Broken Windows Theory. The idea 
behind this theory is that if one settlement 
takes root, others will follow. 

The blame and solutions for homeless- 
ness bounce back and forth, holding either 
the homeless or social and governmental 
institutions responsible. But while experts 
continue to seek answers, homelessness 
increases. Boden blames the rise in home- 
lessness on the decrease of affordable 
housing units (section 8 and public hous- 
ing) when money was diverted to tax 
credits and mortgage interest deductions 
for middle- and upper-income buyers. 
“The government decided that housing is 
the right of the wealthy,” he said. 

Instead of developing social programs 
to allow them to live independently, 
municipalities invest in vigorous law 
enforcement to keep the homeless from 
encroaching on their neighborhoods. They 
rely mostly on private or government-run 
outreach programs and shelters to absorb 
the expelled. Often the relationship 


Paradise Lost 
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ing anarchy from disintegrating into cut- 
throat brutality. 

Barringer and McCabe remarked on 
the abundant tolerance the residents had 
for each other. There was conflict, but 
they added, “Conflict is normal in any 
community.” 

Absent from the film is footage of the 
30-plus times the police were called out to 
the landfill, and the 17 arrests between 
1998-1999, reported in the Sacramento Bee 
and East Bay Express. One man was arrest- 
ed for allegedly trying to burn a woman 
alive inside her tent. Aware of the arson 
incident, McCabe said he encountered no 
violence and the film does not address the 
darker side of homelessness. 

Most of the arrests were for public 
drunkenness, disputes, drug use, or out- 
standing warrants. Although Albany, 
Berkeley, and Richmond, and their police 
officers tacitly approved of the settlement, 
it was a public space and the residents 
were subject to.thgs 


= danger to his health 
posed by the toxins in the landfill, Ashby 


A couple and their puppy found a home and community at 
the Albany Landfill until their encampment was demolished. 


Jimbow, a poet, lived at the Albany Bulb. 


between the homeless and outreach orga- 
nizations is an uneasy one because of the 
restrictions they impose on residents. 
Estimates vary, but the prevalence of 
mental illness among those living on the 
streets is high, and the lack of adequate pro- 
grams for them is another factor in the rise 
in homelessness. The community-based 
treatment centers that were supposed to fill 
the gap left by deinstitutionalization of 
mental hospitals in the 1970s and 1980s 


replied, “Dangerous! Go down to Oakland. 
They’ ll kill you if you say the wrong thing. 
Now that’s dangerous to your health!” The 
same presumably applies to the danger 
posed by his neighbors. 

Although “Bums’ Paradise” does not 
dwell on the edginess of their lives, it 
does not hide it. That would be difficult, 
as when Mad Marc’s alternately paranoid 
and visionary rambling is juxtaposed 
against his enchantingly intricate fairy tale 
fortress. With wild eyes and words Marc 
is clearly a mad genius. His castle still 
stands three years after his eviction. He 
convinced the authorities that it was art, 
not shelter, and they let it stand. 

The faces painted on the rotting wood- 
en posts, rocks, and random pieces of 
flagstone along the water’s edge look like 
the ancient stellae of an Aztec ruin. Jon 
Carroll of the $.F. Chronicle wrote that 
the art reminded him of “Mexican retablos 
or ex votos, enlarged many times and run 
through a Surrealism processor.” 
Monochrome, pixilated shots enhance 
their mystery. 

The music, composed by Marc Black, 
adds an urban, ethereal sound to slow 
shots of the eerie art and a wooden boat 
with the unexpected horsehead mast. 

Black recorded and edited the sounds 


photo 


Lydia Gans photo Ashby (left) built a cabin at the Albany Landfill. 


had their government funding pulled out 
from under them. Whether they were men- 
tally ill or substance abusers before they 
were homeless or after, the isolation and 
harsh conditions of homelessness are ideal 
breeding conditions for both. 

After spending several months at the 
Albany Landfill, Andrei Rozen, co-direc- 
tor of “Bums’ Paradise,” a film about the 
eviction, blamed homelessness on the 
materialism that permeates American 


made from the rhythms of hitting, bang- 
ing, and shaking rebar, weeds, and bricks 
found on the landfill within the amphithe- 
ater of a twenty-foot wall of debris. The 
musicians, including McCabe and Rozen, 
also played drums and blew whistles, 
while Jimbow the Hobow reads his evic- 
tion-inspired poetry. 

Only when the focus shifts to the evic- 
tion does Black add a forceful drum and 
bass track. Here the film changes pace, as 
helicopters buzzing overhead and the 
Albany police scampering about the land- 
fill break the quiet serenity. 

Albany officials were determined to 
see the eviction through. Forced from 


their homes, the residents “scattered to the 


wind,” said Barringer. 

Some landed in the portable trailers 
provided by Operation Dignity, an out- 
reach group. Few availed themselves of 
the services or the trailers, which were 
starkly different from the residents’ 
unordered but inviting homes. Confined 
by ugly plywood, plastic, and glaring 
white light, Barringer is so uncomfortable 
while he films the interior of the trailer 
that the fearful urgency in his voice is 
unmistakable. If a trapped animal could 
speak, this is what it would sound like. 

In a scene from Jimbow the Howbow’s 


John Lionheart A sculpture created by artists at the 
landfill seems to be a silent sentry. 
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society, which leaves few alternatives. If 
you fall through the cracks here, you can 
end up living on a dump. 

At the landfill, the eviction finally took 
place months after the original deadline to 
vacate had been issued. The residents 
sought refuge elsewhere. The conversion 
of the scenic strip of land along the water- 
front is still pending while sport leagues 
and naturalists argue over the final plans. 


first night outside the landfill, the contrast 
is alarming. He sounds more vulnerable 
than ever as a bare light bulb shines unre- 
lentingly above him. The distress is 
branded across his worn face. 

“Tn the land of the free, people are not 
allowed to live free,” declared McCabe. In 
that spirit Ashby has hung a For Sale sign 
on his landfill home. The asking price is 
$145,000. 

The issue was not whether the resi- 
dents had a right to live on the landfill. As 
Barringer says at the beginning of the 
film, “We don’t have a right to be here. 
We just are.” For a while, the Albany Bulb 
provided the landfill residents with a space 
where they were free to live and dream, and 
“Bums’ Paradise” captured the dignity of 
their lives. 

In a twist of fate, their stories will travel 
to Russia, where Rozen estimates home- 
lessness is ten percent of what it is here. 

Today, all that remains of their dreams 
in the landfill are the few traces of art they 
left behind. That is how it should be for 
people whose connection is to life, not 
objects. Drawn by its beauty and wildness, 
artists still gather at the Bulb, but they and 
their art now face eviction. 
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Beggar on the Sidewalk 
by Naoshi Koriyama 


His face is smeared — 
with dust and soot, 

no cleaner 
than caveman’s face. 


Ignored by human beings 
he dare not raise 
his hollow eyes 


to watch the hills 
of shining edifices, | 
where no caves are; 


he dare not scan — 

the valleys 

of glassed-in stores, 

where no blueberries grow. 


Naoshi Koriyama is a poet who lives on the 
island of Kikai in Japan. 


Street Spirit 
by Lynda Cobden 
He stands at the exit of the Paramount 
Theater, greeting patrons of the art 
as they depart. 

Though he has a tracheotomy 

he offers the Street Spirit for sale 
with a lively enthusiastic manner. 
He says hotels in Oakland are very 

| expensive each night and his — 

Street Spirit sales income 

| is very helpful. 

He is a man on a journey and 

he proclaims the news of the Street. 
He has a Street Spirit despite 

medical adversity. 
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by Nancy Warder 
midnight and the air is loud with sirens 
body lies crumpled on the dirty cement 


where jobless young men fight over — 
sidewalks they do not own one inch of 
peddle poison to their brothers 


committees wrangle over causes 
not so hard to find 
when hope is lost 

: life has little meaning 


daily the list of dead grows longer 
while the lost young search’ 


and mothers cry forever 


Where to Eat 
When You’re 
on the Street | 


Friday Night 
_ Dinner in 
- Oakland 


College Avenue | 
Presbyterian Church 


Review by Maureen Hartmann 


wo very tasty dinners were 

served on consecutive Fridays 

- in October from 5:45 p.m. to 

7:00 p.m. at the College Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in Oakland, 5951 
College Avenue. The dinners were pre- 
ceded by a coffee hour that served 


another seriseless death in the endless turf wars 


and throw their lives away like scrap paper 


in all the wrong places for pride and honor 
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by Gene Sharee 


Wish he’d try it awhile. 


There is no continuity. 


First step there’s.no job to go to. 


No place to turn. 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


brewed coffee with cream and sugar, ice 
cold pink lemonade, and pure apple juice. 
Both nights I ate there, plasticware in 
neat piles was laid out with napkins and a 
pile of party entree plates that were paper, 
but sturdy, with pastel rainbow colors 
around the edges. 
The first dinner I ate there included deli- 
ciously cooked beans on savory yellow 


No Room at the Inn 


Can you imagine being homeless? 

Wonder each night, how will it be tonight? 
Where will I stay, will I be harassed? 

And the president says we want to be homeless. 


Lying in the park during the day, at least I’m not harassed. 
But it is not a home, everything is makeshift. 


Each day and each night is so different. 
Becoming homeless is not a one-day happening. 


Everything is sold to keep going and then no rent money. 
All resources exhausted — family, friends. 


When you see me on the street, open your heart. 
Can you see yourself in this jam? 


rice; sausages the size of a hot dog; and 


crisp salad composed of lettuce and 


spinach, tomatoes, red pepper slices, crou- 
tons, and white ranch dressing in a separate 
bowl next to the salad. People could decide 
how much dressing they would have on 
their salad. Corn bread and soft margarine 
was served with the entrée. Also available 


“near the coffee were small dessert plates, 


with the same design as the entrée plates. 
On each was a chocolate brownie. 


We carried our entrée and dessert to a 


choice of six long tables with a bouquet 
of freshly cut flowers on each. The tables 
were covered with tan tablecloths that 
went with the light wood paneling décor 
of the room. — 
After dinner, a male guest I interviewed 
said of the meal, “The service was excel- 
lent. The food was not quite as good as it 
usually is. I like meatloaf, which is what 
we had last week. (I also like) the lasagna.” 
He comes “just about every week” and 
he’s been coming for about a year. I asked, 
“What does this dinner mean in your life?” 


‘He replied, “One of the best meals of the 


week. I enjoy the company of some people 
that are friends, and the volunteers. There’s 
more time for conversation... not so noisy.” 


‘| the most troublesome). 


| people’s storage, Oct. 2002, Street Spirit) 


The Metamorphosis 
by Lynda Cobden 
There was a time when most Americans lived 

on farms and procured food from the land by 
hunting and growing crops. The agrarian nation 
changed and transitioned to an industrial society. 
Simplicity of life style for the masses began to vanish. 
The fabric of extended families and the community of 
neighbors began to change as people moved away to 
seek jobs. Skills became the ticket for admission to 
the new economy in order to achieve life’s basic needs. 
They used to plow the land, grow crops and raise 
livestock and cast a line for fish, but now few can live 
off the land. Values in the new economy began to 
change. Some people fell through the cracks. | 

Not all jobs offer unemployment and medical insurance. 
Some people fall through the cracks. | 

The cracks must be filled. 
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Storage Lockers 
by Claire J. Baker 


There are days I hate myself 

that I feel NIMBY, not-in-my- 
backyard, as I spot Mister 

Raggedy Down on 23rd in Richmond. 
Other days I bite my hand or lip 
(not enuf to spot blood) as I 

truck on over to Kaiser for pills - 
and TLC, to Raley’s for Canola 
margarine not found elsewhere, 

to the library for fiction, 

or for truth of the kind 

more easily approached. 
Love in the Time of Cholera rivets me: 
can’t be more tragic than gazing 

at torn-out pages of Mister Rags 
“outed out from under a freeway,” 
a shelter resident told me: got — 

too comfortable, made to move on? 

I wonder. Is Mister Down a war vet 
with too much war pounding in his 
bloodstream, eardrums? Would he 
be great working with animals? —__ 
(the human animal, of course, 


Was the train ride too long, 
too rackety, scenery dull and he 
simply jumped off? 

Does he get any food 

or food for thought? 

Poor Mister Anonymous needs 
a storage locker: trouble is 
HE’S the only possession he 
barely owns. - ; 


(after Lydia Gans’ article on homeless 


The second interview was with a man 
named Dale. He said the food and service 
was “great.” His favorite dish was 
lasagna. He says he comes here as often 
as possible. He has been coming “once a 
week” lately, and has been coming 
“about four or five or six months.” 

The. following Friday night I noticed 
that the cream for the coffee was served 
in a clear, cut-glass pitcher, along with 
sugar in restaurant-style jars with steel | 
tops and holes in the tops.. | 

The entrée for the week consisted of 
tender, crusted chicken; green beans with 
jicima; and salad composed of carrots, 
lettuce, zucchini, and red onion. There 
was a choice of dressing this time, green, 
ranch, and Italian. The brownie dessert I 
chose had a sweet, white sauce on it. A 
green-colored hydrangea adorned the 
table where I ate dinner. 

The Friday night dinners are regularly 
followed at 7 p.m. by a VCR movie, 
according to Pastor Bill Beatty, who was 
present at both dinners. Altogether, the 
dinners were scrumptious, served in a 
pleasant atmosphere, by efficient, friend- 
ly volunteers. ae 
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Story by George Wynn 


he putrid, humid odor of 
Rollie’s stank enclosure brought 
saliva to his lips. He lay on the 
soiled cot and said a silent 
prayer. His mind drifted, replaying the 
events as they had happened: 
- He’d forever had a cheerful disposi- 
tion. Although he never did, he might as 
well have voiced the same motto as the 
ribald Henry Miller: “Always Merry and 
Bright.” “Jolly Rollie” was his moniker in 
vagabond circles. 

The paunchy, 60-year-old, bespecta- 
cled redhead had spent decades thumbing 
through the West and Midwest. He rarely 
ventured east of the Mississippi. But he’d 
been bitten by the fresh-experience bug 
and found himself a passenger in the 
jalopy of an old black man along the 
Mason-Dixon line. The jalopy came to a 
halt by a white wooden church. “Not 
much of a town, Stoneville,” said the 
black man, “or the friendliest.” 

“Much obliged for the lift,” said Rollie. 
“T’ll be fine.” 

The driver nodded. “Good luck,” he 

~ said and sped off. 
Rollie eyed the chapel; seeing the door 
shut, he removed his sweaty cap from his. 


bald head and crossed himself. He went ° 


over to the police station and made his 
way down the main drag. ; 

Today, Saturday; a week before Labor 

Day, the weather was hot. Along the side- 
walks the smell of coffee, tobacco and 
perfume invaded his nostrils. He smiled at 
everyone and said howdy to young and 
old, male and female. Not a single person 
acknowledged his smile or greeting. 

The closest thing to a response was 
when Rollie studied the various brands of 
beer in a variety store and a teenager 
remarked to his sweetheart, “Old alkie 
hobo, if he’d just put his back into it, he’d 
stay settled.” She nodded aa “Sure 
would.” 

In front of a flag-draped barbershop he 
slouched in a folding chair and recollected 
the old days. Yes sir, he’d shaken General 
MacArthur’s hand and was proud of it. He 
was an American through and through. In 
his late teens he enlisted for the Korean 
War and was discharged a combat-deco- 
rated vet. After the heaviest shellings, 
he’d caress his rosary and console himself 
by repeating: “The Lord giveth and the 
Lord taketh away.” 

After a couple of years home from over- 


seas, Rollie grew restless. On the road he | 


enjoyed a sort of upbeat bum’s freedom 
he’d never known before. He made friends 
with everybody he came in contact with. 
Folks would offer him such basic necessi- 
ties as a toothbrush, deodorant, shirt, jacket 
and lodging. He’d never had any real prob- 
lem with the police other than a good 
night’s sleep in jail for vagrancy. 

He became unaccustomed to haying a 
roof over his head. He had often spent the 
night on a park bench. Seemingly always 
__ broke, he lived by his wits and his smile. 
~ Now and then he took a menial job — but 
not for long. Peddling encyclopedias, vac- 
uum cleaners or washing dishes bored 
him fast. Anyway, wherever he wandered 
_ people helped him out. 


Suddenly, a jerking on his shoulder 


shook him out of his reverie. “Why don’t 
you be on your way, old feller,” snarled a 
A0ish man, comb and scissors in hand. It 
seemed he was as welcome as the plague 


LAST STOP IN STONEVILLE 


HE SMILED AT EVERYONE AND SAID HOWDY TO YOUNG AND OLD, 
MALE AND FEMALE. INOT A SINGLE PERSON ACKNOWLEDGED HIS SMILE 
HE BOUGHT FRUIT AT-A MARKET FROM AN OLD 
D HIM UP AS IF HE WERE FROM ANOTHER PLANET. 


in Stoneville. But then he reminded him- 
self that strangers in small towns usually 
fall under the scrutiny of suspicion. 

Rollie was getting hungry. He only had 
six ‘dollars. He’d had bacon and eggs in 
the morning. That’s it. He stared at the 
town clock in the Square: 4:30. He bought 
an orange, apple and a peach at a market 
from an old woman who sized him up as 
if he were from another planet. Never 
mind the hostile faces. The Lord will pro- 
vide, he assured himself. He always had. 

Rollie walked slowly. The sun was 
shining on his forehead as if it had a per- 
sonal vendetta. The heat was getting more 
intense. Hot, real hot. No cooling down 


‘tonight. He rinsed his face with cold water 


and walked out of the gas station bath- 
room. Wherever there was a ceiling fan 
whirling, Rollie entered. 

At dusk he straggled into a lonely cafe 
and ordered a cheeseburger from the fat 
cook who was closing up. The man was 
civil, exchanging small talk. Rollie emptied 
his pockets and paid the man. “Partner, you 
take me back in years,” he said, handing 
Rollie a brown bag. “Have a good night.” 

Rollie smiled, “I'll sure try,” and 
waved good-bye. There’s polite folks 
everywhere, thought Rollie. 

After a stop for a beer, Rollie gathered 
himself in the Square under a tree by a 
Confederate statue. Hopefully, he’d spend 
‘a tranquil night under the stars. Lolling on 
the grass, he grabbed the cheeseburger, 


then dug into the bag for a napkin and to . 


his amazement pulled out a big batch of 
steak fries. “Thank you, Lord.” 
He stuffed his mouth with fries and 


. took a swig of beer. Just as Rollie was 


about to take a bite of his burger, he 
noticed a police cruiser circling the square 
for the second time. The threat would 
blow over, he told himself. Then it circled 
the square a third time and suddenly out 
of the dark a paddy wagon came to a stop 
less than a hundred feet away. Two cops, 
one burly and sunburned, probably about 
fifty years old, and his backup, young and 
skinny, approached Rollie. 

A flush crept up across Rollie’s neck 
and throat like a sudden fever. The older 
cop in stride kicked the beer can he had 
placed at his feet, soaking Rollie’s field 
shoes. Then he sniffed under Rollie’s 


mL, by Jack Bragen 


e thing that astonished me, above 
all else, was my observation that the 


people around me couldn’t care less 

about my plight. I was 18 years old, having 

a psychotic episode, being shuttled 
between jail and mental hospitals. 

I was certain that my suffering, fear, 


tude, were obviously apparent. People saw 
me from the outside, through their own 
perceptions in which I was considered 
“just another crazy.” The idea of having 
compassion didn’t even occur to them. 

I had been under the naive illusion until 
then that people generally cared about oth- 
ers. Perhaps I became psychotic in the first 
place partly for the reason that I couldn’t 
‘| yet get beyond that illusion, without modi- 
fying my basic view of the world. 


pain and anguish, all of incredible magni- 


Americans are lulled into the comfort=” 
able illusion that cruelty is somewhere ° 
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Rollie was discharged a combat-decorated v t. After the 
heaviest shellings, he’d caress his rosary and console himself 


by repeating: ‘The Lord giveth and the Lord taketh away.” 


chin. “Jesus, do you smell!” he 
exclaimed. Taking off his black hat and 
wiping away a few beads of sweat, he 
smirked, “I’ll eat my hat if you’ve had a 


bath in a week.” He sighed, “On top of 


that, drinking in public and loitering.” 

“Sorry, Officer.” 

“Sorry ain’t good enough,” said the cop, 
slapping the burger to the grass with the 
back of his paw — knuckles denting 
Rollie’s nasal cartilage. Rollie felt his stom- 
ach tense and cobwebs before his eyes, but 
he maintained a soldier’s composure. 

“Handcuff him, rookie,” growled the 
old cop to the slightly reluctant young cop 
who marched Rollie to the paddy wagon 
door. Then the burly cop shoved him 
face-first, splattering his gasses. As the 
paddy wagon drove off, Rollie, with 
blood-stained hands, groped for his rosary 
— finding it. He’d seen plenty of good, 
fresh blood before. — 

- They locked him up in the town jail. 


Seeing Beyond a Cruel, Uncaring World 


else — “out there.” In fact, it is right in 
our living rooms. As we sit watching our 
big-screen TV, we are kept unconnected 
to. the slaughter of innocent people on our 
behalf. What if half the people killed in 
Afghanistan aren’t trying to overthrow 
the United States? 

The essence of cruelty, surprisingly, i is 
not hate. (Hatred is one of our evolution- 
ary survival mechanisms, which in many 
instances, helps us protect ourselves from 
harm.) The essence of cruelty is actually 


not caring, not being connected. All cru-_ 
elty can be traced to not being connected. 


We perceive ourselves. as disconnected 


" from the object of our cruelty because the 


shells of our egos cause us to only be 
aware of our own comfort or discomfort. 
Enlightenment, if attained properly, is 
a case where consciousness splits off 
from the boundaries and boxes of the 


ego. The person is launched beyond 


béing preoccupied with one’s own suffer- 


acceptable mainstream beliefs, not from 


-when they can present their alternate 


I. ; 
Now everything was dark as Rollie 
thought about when he was going to get 
out of this town! Tomorrow’s another day, 


“he consoled his weary mind. Drifting in 


and out of sleep he pictured himself dri- 
ving away with the black man in the 
jalopy, striding loosely down a back road, 
the cool breeze fanning him. He sure was 
hungry and very thirsty. He was remem- 


-bering how lucky he’d been in the war. 


He’d always been so lucky. 

In the morning, the two cops opened 
the cell door and found Rollie on the 
ground curled in the corner clutching his 
rosary — dead. 

“Ah shit,” ee the older cop. 
“Now we got paperwork.” The young cop 
just gaped in naive surprise. He stepped 
into the bathroom and was stunned by the 
sight of his pale face. 

Across the street from the jail, the 
parishioners sang to the tune of “The Lord 
is my Shepherd.” 


ing, via acceptance of such. An enlight- 
ened person is no longer ignorant of their 
own cruelty, and thus most of them try to 
minimize that cruelty . 

I am not referring to people I term 
“Marin Meditators” — those affluent 
spiritual consumers who speak philoso- 
phy at parties in hot tubs, and eat fruit 
salad and drink Chardonnay. 
Enlightenment is not to be found there. 

Schizophrenia is defined as the mind 
of a person “splitting off from reality.” 
Supposedly, the beliefs of a psychotic 
person are not connected to what is real. 

I believe we have only split off from 


actual reality. In fact, mainstream beliefs 
are arrogant and grossly incorrect in most 
areas. A psychotic person becomes a seer 


beliefs in a presentation that fits society’ S 
expected norms. 


| by George Wynn 
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How Fiction Gets to the Heart of the Human Condition 


Sometimes fiction, by the classic technique 
of “‘show don’t tell,’ can more poignantly 
convey reality than journalism 


Essay by George Wynn 
“Writing is a force of memory that is not under- 
stood.” — Jean Cocteau 


ow can the homeless experience of the street 
life best be conveyed? Both fiction and non- 
fiction can only approximate reality, neither 
can truly capture it. 

Nonfiction can document the suffering of homeless 
folk with eye-catching facts, heartfelt interviews, and 
poignant sociopolitical analysis. But I would argue that 
impressionistically, via fictional narrative, the writer can 
portray a slice of life in the world of homeless people 
equal in authenticity. 

Grasping the essence of the homeless world and creat- 
ing believable characters must be the writer’s artistic 
challenge. Just as the masterful Greek author Nikos 
Kazantzakis created Zorba the Greek, albeit based on a 
real model, the socially aware writer must inject the spirit 
of Zorba in his or her black ink. 

Reality is more severe than fiction. Therefore, the 
writer has to be highly selective in depicting the “shut 
outs” of society and their reaction to their marginalized 
condition in society. This depiction of the poor, unem- 
ployed and homeless must be humanely rendered. The 
intellectual and visual focus is that behind those margin- 
alized faces beat human stories with morsels of universal 
connection. Viewing homeless communities through the 
perceptive lens of a writer of fiction enhances sensitivity 
and awareness. 

I am a great believer in the untold imaginative tale. 
Fewer than 25 percent of my stories are based on real-life 


‘models. Most of my characters are invented. Yet I am 


astonished at how often, when I board the subway or bus, 
I encounter a character I have invented. I attribute this to 
the element of synchronicity with the cause of homeless 
advocacy and the gift of the imagination. 

_ To compose a creative narrative, I have to feel and hear 


Getting Away 


far from the sounds 

of tenderloin street corners 
swelling with madness 

i sit on the shore 

pebbles twixt my toes 


the waves rush in 
break on the rocks 
lap up my body 

wash away my mind 
painful are the 
pebbles twixt my toes 


the waves rush in 
break on the rocks 
wash away my pebbles 


my feet are clean 
i find my mind 


as they are 


in a past life 
Raquelita 

by George Wynn 

when there was a fire in the 
south of market rooming house 


she was always first to warn tenants 
friends — even enemies 


MS who 4 , he ae 
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Leper in the Night 
by George Wynn 


ragged, disheveled, angry in a shell 
i see them in the october rain 


and wonder who they were 


perhaps they were well 

like the young man with the 
noble D.H. Lawrence beard 
and all-seeing eyes screaming 
in civic center silence 
“everyone wants to put 


Ge 


Art by Osha Neumann 


“inner blues music.” Every writer has his or her way of 


getting into the writing flow. Some, like myself, work off . 


of adrenaline, others by meditative tranquillity. But if the 
sight of homeless people does not take your breath away, 
your endeavor is mere reportage. One needs to cross into 
the world of “the overwhelmed,” via a human bridge. 
Through wide-open eyes and big ears, the socially 
aware writer attunes his sensitivity and memory to the 
life-and-death struggle of the streets. Survival and advo- 
cacy are the issues, and the issues are bigger than the 


writer. In this sense, the writer is a vessel — a most 
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noparent annie’s | 
exposure 

by Randy Fingland 

they called her 

a knockout 

but it was 


her beauty 
they spoke of 


because she 
was gentler 
than a mid- 


Veterans on Street Corners 
by Julia Vinograd 

Vietnam veterans sparechanging on street corners, 
drunk in wheelchairs or leaning on crutches. 

Large men shambling, muttering, their eyes 

still striped with steaming jungles; 

no one wants to get too close. 

They’ve changed lately. 

They still see more of war than the shadow people passing. 
They still keep a wall at their backs. 

And their hands are emptier for smooth curved grenades 
than for money or even a woman’s breast. 

But I’m not sure which war anymore. 

Vietnam flashbacks they wear like a living shroud? 

Or can they see the next war 

coming down fast on a storm of screams? 

Wild black skyhorses with mad white foam 

trampling the wounded? 

And the streetcorner veterans aren’t surprised, 

they even make small smiles of recognition, 

sugar for the horses. 


important one. 

Not every story hits the mark, but the social writer 
must aim for it every time. Homelessness is such a para- 
mount societal issue that attracting empathy and support 
from the local community is a vital necessity. 

So often one hears someone say, “I’m only a paycheck 
away from becoming homeless.” My short story, “Raw 
Deal,” was published in Spare Change News, Boston’s 
homeless newspaper. It’s the story of a man who gives 
money regularly to a panhandler but does not respect him. 
Shortly thereafter, the man loses his apartment and wife, 
and becomes a street person — finally winding up in a 
shelter face-to-face with the panhandler he disclaimed. 


This depiction of the poor and homeless 
must be humanely rendered. Behind 
those marginalized faces are human 
stories with a universal connection. 


“Raw Deal” was also published in Street Spirit, a 
Quaker-published Oakland/Berkeley street newspaper. In 
a conversation with the editor, Terry Messman, he said 
he was astonished that the character who was conde- 
scending becomes the victim, and how well and true to 
life I was able to convey this role reversal. Sometimes 
fiction, by the classic technique of “‘show don’t tell,” can 
more poignantly convey reality than journalism. 

I began this essay with an epigram from Cocteau: 
“Writing is a force of memory that is not understood.” I’d 
like to comment on that. I believe that, in the realm of 
social advocacy writing, if one periodically examines and 
studies one’s own psyche from a humanist point of view, 
one can attain a high level of self-understanding of one’s 
writing. In short, the social advocate writer, when writing 
fiction, must be willing to take risks and be conscious of 
his or her interior life, and then transform his or her ideas 
into authentic “flesh and blood” characterization. 

If the social writer fulfills these goals, then perhaps 
Cocteau was partially wrong and the writer really can 
understand his or her writing and the significant role 
memory plays in it. 


Rain On The Street 


by Julia Vinograd 


Hard wind beats doorways and shop overhangs 
like cop nightsticks. 


a foot up my ass” 


no employer would hire 
apurate! hurry up! 

hay un fuego! fire! 

ay mi madre! the cry of the 
salvadorean mother clutching 
her baby’s manita. 


when holligans pounded the door — 
she answered with a machete 
rather than waste her breath 

and ask why 


the tenants never had to fret 
with her around 

they miss the sound 

of her sock-it-to-them spirit 
praying to her rosary 

the san francisco sky © 


nowhere to sit 


his fright being 


nowhere to rest 


ican only imagine his biography 
long into the notebook night 
but i cannot ever experience 


restless lost to the world 
sleeping blanket tucked 
securely under his arm 

like you or i carrying 

the tome Sons and Lovers 

on our way home 

except for this native son 

it’s the streets forever 

not knowing which way to turn 


a leper in the night 


‘summer night’s 


breeze everyone 
wants more of 


even on 
the streets, much 
meaner than 

the cruelest 
wind that brings 
winter’s too 
harsh weather 


and for her 
made sure 
she’d never 
awake to warm 
up in 

the thawing sun 
of spring 


All stars in a winter sky are cop badges 

coming closer, nowhere to run. 

It rained on a week-old newspaper in the gutter 

and refugee children stumbled out of the headlines, 
rain-driven bloody faces pressed against the closest wall 
in case the shooting starts again. 

More food than they ever imagined locked behind 
warm restaurant windows, as far from them as always. 
4 blocks away 5 men in stocking masks robbed a 
liquor store, the owner shot 3 of them, killed 2. 

One of the street guys had a cigarette he’d bummed 
and been too sick to smoke, 

he gave it to the children. 

They all settled down under the angry sky, 

huddling together for warmth 

and waited for someone 

with a match. 
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Poor Leonard's 
Almanack 


Quotations and Original Thoughts 
by Leonard Roy Frank 


On God 


1. If it turns out that there is a God, I don’t think he’s 
evil. But the worst thing you can say about him is that 
basically he’s an underachiever. 


WOODY ALLEN (American filmmaker), Love and Death (film), 1975 


2. If the concept of God has any validity or any use, it 
can only be to make us larger, freer, and more loving. If 
God cannot do this, then it is time we got rid of Him. 


JAMES BALDWIN (American writer, 1924-1987), “Down at the 
Cross: Letter from a Region in My Mind,” The Fire Next Time, 1963 


3. In every age I come back / To deliver the holy, / To 


destroy the sin of the sinner, / To establish righteousness. 
BHAGAVAD GITA (Hindu scriptures, 6th century B.C.), translated by 
Swami Prabhavananda and Christopher Isherwood, 1954 


4. If God is, whence come evil things? If He is not, 
whence come good? 


BOETHIUS (Roman philosopher, A.D. 4807-524), The Consolation of 
Philosophy, translated by W. V. Cooper, 1981 


5. The most difficult thing for one who does not believe 


in God: that he has no one to give thanks to. 

ELIAS CANETTI (Austrian writer, 1905-1994), The Secret Heart of 
the Clock: Notes, Aphorisms, Fragments: 1973-1985, translated by Joel 
Agee, 1989 


6. If there were no God, there would be no atheists. 
G. K. CHESTERTON (English writer, 1874-1936), As I Was Saying: A 
Chesterton Reader, edited by Robert Knille, 1985 2 


7. James Lipton: If heaven exists, what would you like to 
hear God say when you arrive? 

De Niro: Well, if heaven exists, he’s got a lot of explain- 

ing to do. 

ROBERT De NIRO (contemporary American actor), James Lipton tele- 
vision interview, Inside the Actors Studio, BVO, 7 May 2001 


8. The death of a child is the greatest reason to doubt the 
existence of God. 


FYODOR DOSTOYEVSKY (Russian novelist, 1821-1881), as para- 
phrased by Mary Gordon, “What They Think About God,” New York 


_ Times, 25 November 1990 


9. Our Father-Mother God, all-harmonious. 
MARY BAKER EDDY (American founder of Christian Science, 1821- 
1910), Science and Health with Key to the Scriptures, 1875 


10. At any rate, I am convinced that [He] does not play dice. 
ALBERT EINSTEIN (German-born American physicist, 1879-1955), 
letter to Max Born, 4 December 1926 (Popular version: God doesn’t 
play dice with the universe.) 


11. God is involved with humanity in a process of spiri- 
tual evolution. 

SETH FARBER (contemporary American psychologist and writer), 
“Overcoming Psychoanalysis: A Sketch of a Metaphysics of Faith,” 
unpublished paper, 1987 

12. And God saw every thing that he had made, and, 
behold, it was very good. 


GENESIS 1:31 (Hebrew scriptures, 10th century B. c. ). Commentary: 


“We are told that when Jehovah created the world he saw that it was 
good. What would he say now?” (George Bernard Shaw, “Maxims for 
Revolutionists: Stray Sayings,” Man and Superman, 1903) 


13. I am thou, and thou art I; and wheresoever thou 
mayest be I am there. In all am I scattered, and whenso- 
ever thou willest, thou gatherest Me; and gathering Me, 
thou gatherest Thyself. 

GOSPEL OF EVE (Christian writing, A.D. 1st cent.), quoted in St. 


Epiphanius, Haeresses, in Joseph Campbell, prologue to The Hero with 
a Thousand Faces, 1949 


14. God is day and night, winter ie summer, war and 
peace, satiety and hunger. 


HERACLITUS (Greek philosopher, 6th century B.C.), quoted in T. V. 
Smith, editor, “Heraclitus,” From Thales to Plato, 1934 - 


15. God’s dream is not to be alone, to have mankind as a 
partner in the drama of continuous creation. By whatever 
we do, by every act we carry out, we either advance or 
obstruct the drama of redemption. 

ABRAHAM JOSHUA HESCHEL (Polish-born American theologian, 
1907-1972), closing words, Who Is Man? 1965 

16. Lord God is my strength and my song, / and he has 
become my salvation. . 

ISAIAH (Hebrew prophet, 8th century B-C.), Isaiah 12:2 


17. Fear not, for I am with you, be not dismayed, for I am 
your God; I will strengthen you, I will help you, I will 


uphold you with my victorious right hand. 
ISAIAH, Isaiah 41:10 


18. My thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your 
ways my ways, says the Lord. For as the heavens are 
higher than the earth, so are my ways higher than your 


ways and my thoughts than your thoughts. 
ISAIAH, Isaiah 55:8-9 


Art by Lavrans 


19. Then the Lord answered Job out of the whirlwind: 


“Where were you when I laid the foundation of the earth?” 
JOB 38:1-4 (Hebrew scriptures, 7th century B.C.) 


20. God is love. 
JOHN (Christian apostle, A.D. ist century), 1 John 4:8 


21. If God wishes tobe born as man and to unite mankind 
in the fellowship of the Holy Ghost, He suffers the terrible 
torment of having to bear the world in its reality. It is a 
crux, indeed, He Himself is His own cross. The world is 
God’s suffering, and every individual human being who 
wishes even to approach his own wholeness knows very 
well that this means bearing his own cross. But the eternal 
promise for him who bears his own cross is the Paraclete 
[Comforter]. 


CARL G. JUNG (Swiss psychiatrist, 1875-1961), closing paragraph, 
Psychological Reflections, edited by Jolande Jacobi, 1953 


22. I know there is a God — and I see a storm coming; If 
he has a place for me, I believe that I am ready. 

JOHN F, KENNEDY (American president, 1917-1963), words written 
on a slip of paper found by his secretary Evelyn Lincoln following a 
disappointing meeting with Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev in 
Vienna, June 1961, quoted in E. Lincoln, My Twelve Years with John F. 
Kennedy, 1965. Sixteen months later, in October 1962, the Cuban 
Missile Crisis brought the world to the brink of nuclear war. 


23. What can you say about a society that says God is 
dead and Elvis is alive? 
IRV KUPCINET (contemporary American columnist), quoted in 


‘ William Cole and Louis Phillips, editors, The Random House Treasury 


of Humorous Quotations, 1996 


24. God’s Way is gain that works no harm. 


LAO-TZU (Chinese founder of Taoism, 6th century B.C.), The Ve of 
Life, translated by R. B. Blakney, 1955 


25. If there is a God, we’re all it. 
JOHN LENNON (English singer/songwriter, 1940-1980), Jann Wenner 
interview, “The Working Class Hero,” Rolling Stone, 7 January 1971 


26. God is one. 
MOSES (Hebrew prophet, 14th century B.C.), Deuteronomy 6:4 


27. Knower of the invisible and the visible, the Mighty, 
the Wise. 


MUHAMMAD (Arab founder of Islam, A.D. 570?-632), Quran 64. 18, 
A.D. 670?, translated by Mohammed Marmaduke Pickthall, 1953 


28. Although you cannot see Him, He can see you. 


MUHAMMAD, The Sayings of Muhammad, translated by Abdullah AL 
Suhrawardy, 1941 


29. Do you love your Creator? Love your fellow-beings 
first. 
MUHAMMAD, The Sayings of Muhammad 


30. God is gentle and loves gentleness. 
MUHAMMAD, The Sayings of Muhammad 


31. If mankind is to escape its programmed self-extinc- 
tion the God who saves us will not descend from the 
machine: he will rise up again in the human soul. 


LEWIS MUMFORD (American sociologist, 1895-1990), The Pentagon 
of Power: The Myth of the Machine, 1970 
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“The idea of god is slightly more plausi- 
ble than the alternative proposition that, 
given enough time, some green slime 

| could write Shakespeare’s sonne 


— TOM STODDARD, Czech-born British playwright 


“If mankind is to escape its programmed 
self-extinction the God who saves us will 
not descend from the machine: he will 
rise up again in the human soul.” 


— LEWIS MUMFORD, American sociologist 


32. I would believe only in a God who could dance. 
FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE (German philosopher, 1844-1900), “On 
Reading and Writing,” Thus Spoke Zarathustra, 1892, translated by 
Walter Kaufmann, 1954 


33. He was an embittered atheist (the sort of atheist who ~ > 
does not so much disbelieve in God as personally dislike 


. Him). 


GEORGE ORWELL (English writer, 1903-1950), Down and Out in 
Paris and London, 1933 


34. All are but parts of one stupendous whole, / Whose 


body Nature is, and God the soul. 
ALEXANDER POPE (English poet, 1688-1744), An Essay on Man, 1734 


35. My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? 
PSALMS 22:1 (Hebrew scriptures, 6th century B.C.). Also spoken by 
Jesus on the cross (Matthew 27:46). 


36. We experience God in our lives as Will-to-Love. 
ALBERT SCHWEITZER (German physician and philosopher, 1875- 
1965), Out of My Life and Thought: An Autobiography, translated by C. 
T. Campion, 1933 


37. Antonio: This deity in my bosom. 
SHAKESPEARE (English playwright, 1564-1616), The Tempest, 1611 


38. One who has realized Brahman sees Brahman every- 


where and in all. 
SRIMAD BHAGAVATAM (Hindu scriptures, Sth? century B.C.), quoted 
in The Wisdom of God, translated by Swami Prabhavananda, 1943 


39. God’s only excuse is that He does not exist. 
STENDHAL (French writer, 1783-1842), quoted in Friedrich 

Nietzsche, “Why I Am So Clever,” Ecce Homo, 1908, translated 2 

Clifton Fadiman, 1927 

40. The idea of god is slightly more plausible than the De 
alternative proposition that, given enough time, some 

green slime could write Shakespeare’s sonnets. 

TOM STODDARD (contemporary Czech-born British playwright), 


quoted in George F. Will, “The Gospel from Science,” Newsweek, 9 
November 1998 


41. The most miraculous thing is happening. The physi- 
cists are getting down to the nitty-gritty, they’ ve really 
just about pared things down to the ultimate details, and 
the last thing they ever expected to happen is happening. 
God is showing through. They hate it, but they can’t do 


anything about it. Facts are facts. 
JOHN UPDIKE (contemporary American writer), Roger’s Version, 1986 


42. “If God did not exist, it would be necessary to invent 
him.” I am rarely satisfied with my lines, but I own that I 


have a father’s tenderness for that one. 


VOLTAIRE (French philosopher, 1694-1778), letter to M. Saurin, 10 
November 1770 


43. It is impossible to account for the creation of the uni- 


verse without the agency ofa Supreme Being. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON (American president, 1732-1799), quoted 
in James K. Paulding, The Life of Washington, 1848 


44, Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, says 
the Lord of hosts. : 
ZECHARIAH (Hebrew prophet, 6th century B.C.), Zechariah 4:6 \ 


45. God took away everything that was meaningful to | 
me. Now, I have nothing left — except Him. 4 
ANONYMOUS (AMERICAN), prisoner, Rikers Island Prison, New : 
York City, quoted in “In Search of God,” tiene Worker, January- 


~» February 1982 
_ 46. Called or not called, God is present. | 


SAYING (GREEK), an inscription over the door of Carl G. Jung’s 
home, Switzerland, quoted in James C. Aylward, “Memory of an 
Immortal,” in Ferne Jensen, editor, C. G. Jung, Emma Jung and Toni 
Wolff: A Collection of Remembrances, 1982 


47. God is one in all; all are one in God. 


48. In terms of greatness, God is to the universe what the 
universe is to a speck of dust. 


49. We are both the instruments and Benen: of 
God’s mercy. 


50. We are God’s redeemers no less than He is ours. 
Leonard Roy Frank is the editor of Random House Webster's 
Quotationary, a collection of over 20,000 quotations chosen by 
amazon.com as one of the 10 best reference works for 1999, and 
The Random House Webster’s Wit & Humor Quotationary. 
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| Seite Monica Curtails Meal Programs and Outlaws Sleeping Outside 
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gious group, or a person with different 
sexual preference, or any other minority 
group in the United States — the law 
would be deemed unconstitutional. 


To relocate or drive away someone - 


from an area because of their color, gen- 
der, religion or gender preference, would 
be a hate crime, and in fact, segregation. 


We know that crimes committed against — 


poor people are hate crimes, but they are 
not recognized as hate crimes by our 
courts. Because of our economic condi- 
tion and because of the economic condi- 
tions that must be kept in place to support 
capitalism, these discriminatory laws still 
stand unchallenged. 

The impoverished victims of classism 
make up the last unprotected group in our 
country. It is the Poor People’s Campaign 
that Martin Luther King, Jr. was gearing 
up for when he was assassinated. 
Everyone wants a leader, but when we do 
have powerful leaders, like Dr. King, they 
are simply eliminated. So, now we are all 
stuck in a situation where our culture and 
our government demands leaders from the 
movement, yet we keep losing them or 
they are dismissed as “unqualified to rep- 
resent the issues.” 

The way homeless activists have all 
dealt with this leadership issue is by 
becoming leaders in our own towns. Yet, 
in all our towns, the city officials seem to 
' think that we are not qualified to be lead- 

ers in our movement. Where can we find 
people who come from homelessness who 
are qualified to organize and to speak out 
on the issues of poverty and homeless- 
ness? Who do you have to be, in order to 
speak out against these laws that criminal- 
ize poor people? 

I was homeless for eight years in Santa 

Monica. The first year was very difficult 
for me because I was disabled and could 
not work for a year by doctor’s orders. 
For that year, when I should have been 
bed-ridden recovering from surgery, I 
lived in parks or beaches, recovering out- 
side. Without proper medical care and 
being rejected from community services 
because my disability was defined as 
“temporary,” there were no services avail- 
able to someone with my condition. 
Therefore, I was forced to be homeless 
until the day that I would become 
“employable,” since government funding 
stipulates that participation in services is 
connected to my ability to get a job. 
Without access to services, it was the out- 
door meal distribution programs that kept 
me alive. I was fed and nourished by the 
everyday people and small charity organi- 
zations in my community who made it 
their job to provide a meal and distribute 
_ food. I would have died of starvation, the 
complications of my condition, and from 
exposure if average people didn’t serve 
meals and give out blankets. 

I owe the outdoor meal distribution 
programs the value of my life. It is 
because of the lack of services and the 
abusive politics of service provision and, 
on the other hand, the kindness of individ- 
uals and outdoor meal distribution pro- 
grams, that I have become an activist. 


Santa Monica’s Homeless Services 


Coordinator told me just recently that I do 
not qualify to speak on behalf of homeless 
people; and better yet, the homeless 
should find someone other than me to rep- 
resent them. So, okay, maybe not me, but 
who, then, can speak for the homeless? 
Many people who come from home- 
-lessness have tried and are trying to 
reform the system to affect some form of 
change that could streamline services and 


effectively reach the population that cur- 


rently lives on the streets. Real change 
isn’t being affected in the large social ser- 
vice institutions and government. 


Santa Monica police harass and criminalize homeless people, as shown in this 
scene from Taylor’s Campaign, a documentary film by Richard Cohen. 


——— 


Ultimately, there is no way to stop the tide of anti-homeless 
legislation unless we unite and campaign to get our eco- 
nomic condition protected as a minority class. 


Poverty activists constantly have to 
struggle against city-funded agencies for 
reform and against the City itself, and 
then must take their battles to the public at 
large. It’s,a really big job to do, and not 
many people are paying us to do it. We 
are constantly told that you have to work 
through the process, yet we continue to be 
excluded from that same process. 

There are many people like me in my 
town of Santa Monica, people who cannot 
afford a computer or find a place to plug 
into an outlet, use’a telephone, keep 


appointments or find the courage and. 


energy to keep organizing every day. Not 
one of them in my town is recognized to 
speak on behalf of the homeless. 


There are millions of people like me in. 


the United States. Yes, millions of people 
who are poor and homeless, and none of 
them will be recognized as speaking on 


behalf of the homeless. You would think 


that out of several million people, we 
could get some unity and have some 


- voice. But this is a very difficult struggle 


in our situation. How do you work for 
unity if you cannot even find a way to sur- 
vive without going to jail? Which one of 
the several million homeless people could 
tell you that the process is working for 
them? Which one of them can we say 
speaks for the homeless? 

Regardless of how hard you work as an 
organizer, it is almost impossible to get 
anyone to acknowledge you as a represen- 
tative of your issue or class. When people 
criticize homeless activists, they separate 


us by our differences and say we can't 


speak on behalf of the homeless to affect 
the “homeless problem.” 

It isn’t politically correct to tell a person 
of color that they cannot speak about issues 
affecting their race. It isn’t PC to tell people 
of a certain religion that they cannot speak 
on behalf of their beliefs, or to tell a womyn 
she cannot speak about her personal experi- 
ences of womynhood. I, and others like me 
in every city in California, are being told 


‘that we do not FePECoCnE poor people 
- because we’re too angry, we’re too housed, 


we’re not educated enough, we’re “not real- 
ly homeless,” or we’re egomaniacs and 
demand attention we do not deserve. 

All these are ways of not listening or 
not having to acknowledge what we are 
saying. All are ways the dominant culture 
is using to disempower us. In our town, 
when poor people or our organizers. speak 
out without a ‘nonprofit agency’s support, 
we are too often written off as uninformed 
advocates and our words are discarded. It 
is a problem we face in every town. 


Poor people are organizing all over 


‘California: Of course, people often tell us, 


shouldn’t you go out and get a job 
instead? But how can you get a job with 
the big guys who create and maintain 
poverty, and just walk away from the fact 
that you know that there are severe human 
rights violations and selective enforce- 
ment against people who are poor? If you 
don’t organize, who will? 

The average homeless person faces one 
human rights dilemma after another. If 
you think about it, there are only two 
kinds of property: public property and pri- 
vate property. If a homeless person 
doesn’t have permission to be on public 
property and doesn’t have permission to 
be on private property, then what, exactly, 
are we supposed to do? Levitate? Access 
to food is another primary dilemma. 

For homeless people, if we are denied 
‘services, access to shelter, housing and 
assistance, we must break laws by virtue 
of our economic condition, and the only 
civic alternative is jail. We might as well 
just turn ourselves in; it is only a matter of 


time before we all go to jail for being 


poor. But that isn’t a pleasant thought. 

We can all acquiesce and move night 
after night, sneaking from one spot to 
another to avoid capture. As individuals, 
our only choices are to run and hide from 
arrest, to surrender to the institutional 
“care” of social service agencies, or to 
stand and fight for social justice. 

For the average unhoused person to get 
out of playing this cat-and-mouse game, 
we must get together in large numbers and 
stop business as usual until we can get 
something done in all our towns. Doesn't 
your town have vacant and abandoned 
property in commercial and residential 
areas? Doesn’t your town have agencies 


whose thrift stores have donated items 


priced more than poor people can afford? 


Doesn’t your town have laws preventing 


‘poor people from gathering, sitting, stand- 
ing, lying, sleeping and living in their last 
remaining asset, namely their cars? 
Homeless activists in many cities have 
done housing takeovers. But really, could 
we take over a city? A state? Many reli- 
gions have used this technique to change 
politics by all gathering in one state, or 
one city. If we cannot affect change in our 
own communities, individually, then we. 
have to do exactly what the right wing 
doesn’t want us to do. In our state of 
emergency, we could choose a city or 
state that we can all go to and use the. 
power of our numbers there to create 
change. We should all go to one town, 


and we should demand attention. Of 
course, I would have to suggest Santa 
Monica as my first choice. We have great 
weather, and even greater outdoor meal 
distribution programs. Our population is 
only 95,000, so several million homeless 
people would become a majority. 

The real shift in the dynamic of clas- 
sism lies in the power we have held when 


-we were able to get together and organize 


in statewide and national forums. At first 


-_we did it under other conferences, and 


then we began doing it specifically for our 
own agenda. It has been a remarkable 
achievement for us to come together 
somehow, in the National Homeless Civil 
Rights Organizing Project (NHCROP) 
and the California Homeless Civil Rights 
Organizing Project (CHCROP). 

There must be a way to continue what 
last summer’s Right to Sleep March-from 


San Diego to Sacramento was all about. 


If you are housed and wondering what 
can be done to affect homelessness, think 
about what you can do to help our grass- 
roots groups come together again and 
again. If you are homeless, think about how 
you can get together with as many other 
homeless people as you can, and devise a 
way to get public attention to our common 
situation by forming grassroots groups. We 
all must find more ways of getting together 
in our Poor People’s Campaign. - 

Ultimately, there is no way to stop the 
tide of anti-homeless legislation unless we 
unite and campaign to get our economic 
condition protected as a minority class. 
One way we can do that is to stand up 
together and speak on our own behalf for 
the common good of all poor people, 
housed and unhoused. With an estimated 
seven million people homeless in the 
United States, I would think we would 
rival many minority group’s populations. 


There will be no justice until we all can’ 


say, “There can be no discrimination on 
the basis of race, religion, gender, sexual 
orientation and economic condition.” 
When we add that phrase about economic 
status to our civil rights protections, we 
will be able to go to our hometowns, and 
dismantle these unjust, homeless-specific 
laws and policies, one by one. 

We can no longer give everything we 
have to this cause unless we work on this 
one fundamental change, above all else. 
Unless we can stop the discrimination, we 
will not be able to stop this maddening 
city-to-city duplication of anti-homeless 
legislation and anti-homeless propaganda. 

The laws against sleeping in doorways 
and the laws banning outdoor meal distribu- 
tion will not stop — they will only spread. 
Even when we. in Santa Monica overturn 
the ban on outdoor meal programs, it won't 
prevent other cities from trying it again 
under another guise. Just after Santa 
Monica passed its ordinance, a Los Angeles 
City Councilmember proposed “that they 
could do no less than Santa Monica,” and 
proposed the same ordinance against pri- 
vate food distribution. 

It has been said that slavery has 
become a science, and that homeless peo- 
ple are a sought-after labor pool in the 
U.S. for prisons who are hiring the 
inmates in our corporate jails. The corpo- 
rations are using the government to get 
the poor into jail, and keep them working 
for slave wages. “Work, work, work! 
Don’t stop working!” Well, don’t stop 
working for Social Justice — that’s the 
one thing I want to say to you from the 
struggle in my hometown. 


We must continue the struggle, and — 


continue to stay together. We must contin- 
ue to find unity both amongst the home- 
less and the housed. Food, clothing, shel- 
ter, and a choice of employment are 
Human Rights. We no longer have the 


- right to remain silent. 


Ber 


oe: 


Hangovers 
and Heists 


| Berkeley Mystery | | 


Fiction by Kevin McFarren — 


“Shey thought themselves the 
Three Musketeers. We just con- 
sidered them the Three Stooges. 
Larry was Larry because that 
was = name. He couldn’t help it. Curly 
was bald as a cue ball, so the name Curly 
fit. Moe had to be Moe because that was 
the only name left. And we loved them. 

It took all three of them to make a plan 
and-carry out a course of action. 
Individually they would have a hard time 
finding a bus stop. Together, they were a 
force to be dealt with. When one of them 
was indisposed (oh, let’s say, in jail), the 
other two would fall into a semi-comatose 
state, waiting for the third partner to come 
back. We all knew them. They were 
polite, funny and a joy to watch. 

They would frequent the farmers’ mar- 
kets which Berkeley has made famous. 
The proprietors often gave them what was 


left over. Unfortunately, once it came 


back to haunt them. 

The trio scored a huge box of Italian 
plums at the farmers’ market in down- 
town Berkeley. The plums were a little 
overripe, but Curly had a plan. He had 
seen a PBS show on winemaking; and 
having done some time in Vacaville, he 
knew about pruno. A lot of sugar, a lot of 
yeast, and those plums would become an 
alcoholic beverage with the kick of a mule 
(an angry mule). So the trio went to work. 

They mashed the plums, added the 
yeast and sugar, and watched it bubble. 
Curly knew what to do. He strained it and 
strained it, added more yeast and sugar.... 
You could smell the alcohol three blocks 
away. They did not know what proof it 


was, but it would probably fuel a Saturn V 


rocket into space. Twice. 

Larry tasted it first. When he got up off 
the ground, he said it was “Okay.” Curly 
tried it next. The ceiling hurt the third 
time he bounced off it. “Not bad!” he 
said. But his eyes were rolling.. 

Moe said, “Are you guys crazy? (Moe 
always was the smart one). He didn’t need 
an answer to that question. Of course they 
were crazy. But he took a sip anyway. 
That is what life on the streets will do to 


you. “Smooth,” he said, before convuls- 


ing. Ten minutes later, when he regained 
consciousness, his first words were, “Very 
smooth.” He then passed out for two 
hours. : 

So we got three guys, barely functional 
at best, under the influence of some mas- 
sively bad homemade moonshine. Late 
that night, along the railroad tracks in 
West Berkeley, where they camped, they 
were feeling no pain. Down the tracks 
there was an unusual glow. 

Larry crept closer. “Man, them’ S 


- aliens! They are from outer space!” Sure 


enough, he saw a group with big shiny 
heads, playing with fire. 

Curly peeked out from the bushes. “No 
way, those are robots. This must be some 
sort of military thing.” Curly should 
know. He has a plate in his head from a 
bad time in ‘Nam. He knows the military 
has secrets not shared with the public. 

Moe looked at them with disgust. After 
all, he was the smart one. “What we have 
here, gentlemen, is a felony in progress.” 
Unlike his two partners, Moe could read. 
He read everything he could find. Earlier 


. that day he read a free tabloid. The lead 


story caught his attention: How could 
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When my head finally cleared, I saw the face I dreaded the most: Sergeant Doyle. 


somebody steal an ATM? Not the money 
from one, but the whole machine! 

The entire front of the store was gone. 
The machine had been bolted to the floor 
and literally yanked from its mooring by a 
large, powerful vehicle. Because of the 
large Super Lotto amount that week, the 
machine had just been loaded with 
$50,000. The police had no leads. The 
City of Berkeley and local merchants 
offered a reward for information. 

- Perhaps the police had no leads, but I 
had one. The Three Stooges were watch- 
ing the culprits trying to cut open the 
ATM with a blow torch, wearing welding 
masks. When Moe told me what he had 
seen, I went to the crime scene. | 


Art by ae ‘Neumann 


my neighbor, Trey, dragged me to an AA 
meeting. Just like every other meeting I 
had ever been to. Same church basement, 
same stale donuts, same lousy coffee. 

A woman bumped me slightly as she 


sat down, and apologized. Her hair was 


the color of a new penny in the summer 
sun. Her eyes were so green I wanted to 
dive into them. She softly told me she was 
new to the program and needed a friend. 
At that point, I would have killed or died 
for her. When she introduced herself to 
the meeting — “Hello, my name is Erin 
and I am an alcoholic. I have been sober 
for three days” — I thought my heart 


- would burst. 
The meeting seemed to last forever. 


So we got three guys, barely functional at best, under the 


influence of some massively bad homemade moonshine. 
Late that night, along the railroad tracks in West 


Berkeley, where they camped, they were feeling no pain. 


The cops were scratching their heads. 
Police techs were everywhere, looking for 
fingerprints and taking photos. They 
would find no prints; these guys wore 
gloves. Nothing like this had ever hap- 
pened before in the Bay Area. 

Sergeant Doyle was there, but waved 
me off, talking to the store’s owner, 
Anadar Singh. He was overwhelmed by 
the damage and loss. The manager, Mr. 
Singh’s nephew, locked up at midnight. 


Neighbors’ reports placed a loud crash at. 


about 2 a.m. Not much to go on. 

Sneaking around, I noticed something 
the techs had missed — tire tracks. Using 
my lapsed private investigator’s license 
and a very good camera, I could identify 
the tracks. The local tire shop was thrilled 
to help a real PI, never mind I did not 
drive a red Ferrari or look like Tom 
Selleck. The tires were Goodyear 
Wranglers — big, but not uncommon in 
Northern California. 

My source told me I was looking fe a 
Ford F-150 four-wheel -drive with front- 
end body damage and a broken right front 
signal light. Something big enough to 
carry off a Diebold ATM. © 

With a handful of $20 bills, I racked 
down Tino, a small-time hustler who 


knew his way around the chop shops and _. 


back alleys of Berkeley. I told him what I 
needed to know. He took my money. and 
said he would get back to me. I doubted I 
would hear from him again. I could say I 
don’t trust him, but I know where he 
sleeps, and he knows I know. 

- Meanwhile, I needed a drink. Instead, 


Trey kept nudging me, reminding me not 
to get involved with people in the pro- 
gram. I ignored him. She was happy to go 
out to the Coffee Mill with me. Over 
lattes, she told me about herself. Two 
grown kids, an abusive husband. 

She showed me a family picture she 
carried with her. I was already falling in 
love with her, so imagine my surprise 
when I glanced at the photo, The husband 
in the picture was Sergeant Doyle. 

He never liked me anyway, and now I 
was in love with his wife. My first 
thought was, “Where can I get a bullet- 


proof vest?” My second was whether it 


was wasted money if he went for a head 


Shot (hers or mine). 


Erin and'I went to Persimmon’s loft. 
The place was empty. Persimmon was 
still in Stockton with the kids. Lono, her 


dog, was the best protection I had. Well, 


not exactly. Erin and I were huddled in a 
tiny loft; hiding from her heavily armed, 
sociopathic husband and she asked, “Do 
you have a condom?” Condom? I wanted 


a SWAT team! We settled for the con- 


dom. 

Shivering in the cold, I had forgotten 
Tino had the number to the loft. Despite 
his having the reliability of a snake in a 
rainstorm, he called me. Uptown Ford had 
a rush order for a replacement lens for a 
right front signal light on a 1999 F-150. - 

Tino’s contact, Frankie, had noticed 
heavy chains in the bed of the truck; 


heavy enough to rip out an ATM © 


machine. Frankie also had a name and 
address for the truck’s owner. A few more 


| caps of big change 
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$20 bills and I had my information. 

I also had a problem. I knew the 
owner. Tino had only sold me informa- 
tion, not protection. He offered to keep an 
eye on Erin while I followed up on the 
lead. I went foolishly alone into a ware- 
house in West Berkeley, where the vehi- 


cle was registered, only to get a paseoe 


bat to the side of my head. 

- When I awoke, I wondered if I had 
sent roses to Sheila for Valentine’s Day, 
or was it tulips to Cheryl for Easter? The 
emergency room staff at Alta Bates had 
pumped me with enough painkillers. to 


_ keep me in the Twilight Zone for too 
~ long. 


When my head finally cleared, I saw 


the face I dreaded the most: Sergeant. 


‘Doyle. He demanded to know where his 
wife was, and what she had told me. I was 
willing to tell him anything I knew, but I 
didn’ t know anything. - 

Thank goodness Ira Oldman my 
lawyer of choice, came rushing in with an 
order from the Superior Court that no 
police personnel approach me without 
counsel present. More importantly, 
Doyle’s long history of violence came 


out, from Erin, from other officers, and 


from sealed records. 

To this day, I do not know how I could 
have been so naive. The clues were all 
there. A police sergeant at the scene of a 
simple break-in at a local convenience 
store. Someone too arrogant to realize us 
common folk can see through lies. He 
masterminded the whole caper. He will do 
a lot of time. We got a handsome reward. 
We moved in together and have a nice lit- 
tle place. I can bend over in the shower 
without a worry. I promise you he cannot. 


The Sweet March 
Down Market 


by George Wynn 


at the dawn’ s earliest light 
Van Ness Avenue pink amputees _ 
who fought for the land of the free 
think what went wrong - 
outstretched on concrete 


such small things 

if only the vexed day would dare 
to obliterate their 

morning mare 

afternoon mare 

night mare 


In the Morning 


| by George Wynn 


at the bus stop 

on main street 

in Half Moon Bay. 

there was a lot of talk 

about the Mexican men 
who know not how to weep 

huddled on benches 

in the park 

eyeing passing 

cars for casual labor 


No luck today 

a young woman says 

why don’t they go to work 
they’re poor i say 

they have beautiful houses in Mexico 
how do you know i say 
iknow | 

you know nothing 

they’re different she says 
where are you from 

i’m from here she says 

with tinge of German accent 


about to board the bus 
she says maybe i shouldn’t 
have judged those men 

she waves good-bye 

i do not wave back 
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San Francisco’s Daily Papers Attack the Homeless 


from page one 


nightly lottery for the privilege of sleeping 
on some smelly shelter’s floor. Prop N is a 
guarantee of nothing — except for the few 
services homeless people can now get for 
free, when they can get them. 

Prop N is so poorly and loosely written 
that the only clear impact it will have is 
making San Francisco even more inhos- 
pitable to homeless people — no small 
feat for a town that has already distin- 
guished itself by being named in the top 
three cities nationally for selective 
enforcement of anti-homeless “quality of 
life” statutes most of the past decade. 

A look at the Prop N campaign’s pri- 
mary financial sponsors (the Hotel 
Council, the Golden Gate Restaurant 
Association, the Building Owners and 
Manager’s Association, etc.) is even more 
telling, and ironic, considering it reads 
like a list of beneficiaries of the City’s 
recent business tax lawsuit settlement. 

The monies these groups successfully 
avoided adding to San Francisco’s public 
coffers are now being used for advertising 
campaigns like the Proposition N and We 
Want Change media blitzes — all in service 
to the bottom line of businesses. And it was 
the San Francisco Chronicle’s powerful 
opinion-shaping apparatus that helped com- 
pel the Board of Supervisors to settle the 
business tax lawsuit last year, leading to a 
$60 million-plus budget shortfall. 

The only clear gain made as the Prop N 
campaign has unfolded is in the public’s 
recognition of Newsom — doubtlessly 
numbered among the intended benefits for 
Mayor Brown’s handpicked successor. 

In a similar vein, the condo-conversion 
measure Proposition R (also known as 
HOPE) is the latest iteration of the local 
real estate lobby’s relentless predation on 
renters — a thinly disguised attempt to 
give real estate interests a shot in the arm 
by eroding San Francisco’s rent control 
ordinance. Under Prop R, agreement is 
required from a mere 25 percent of a 
building’s tenants to do a condo conver- 
sion and eventually remove rent control 
protections, putting all the building’s ten- 
ants at risk of eviction under the state’s 
Ellis Act and the Costa-Hawkins Act. 

Prop R allows 3,400 condo conver- 
sions per year in any size building — a 
1700 percent increase from the current 
200 — and with no guarantee that anyone 
will ever buy. In fact, a tenant doesn’t 
have to have funding in place to sign a 
non-binding letter of intent to purchase to 
initiate the condo conversion process. 
Tenants who don’t buy are offered phony 
lifetime leases — phony because they cir- 
cumvent the state’s Ellis and Costa- 
Hawkins Acts and will most likely be 
thrown out by the courts. . 

A similar law in Santa Monica was 
repealed after 3000 conversions of apart- 
ments to condominiums when it was 
found that only 8 percent of such convert- 
ed units were ever actually bought by 
original tenants. A frightening 80 percent 
of tenants in condo-converted buildings 
were displaced or evicted. Similarly, an 
earlier San Francisco version of 
Proposition R.in the late “70s netted only 
11 percent tenant ownership. 

Mass condo conversions don’t work 
because they open the door to rampant 
speculation, and make displacement of 
lower-income tenants far too profitable 
for landlords and speculators anxious to 
sell or re-rent their units to higher-income 
(and most likely out-of-town) folks. What 
the dotcom boom failed to do, Prop R 
stands poised to accomplish with little 
effort, transfiguring San’ Francisco into a 
gated community for the rich. 

No wonder the Committee on Jobs is 
pouring so much money into passing Prop 
N and Prop R. According to the San 
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Francisco Ethics Commission, the 
Committee on Jobs — a lobbying agency 
representing San Francisco’s 100 largest 
corporations — poured $175,000 into 
Prop R, and another 200,000 into Prop N 
on September 30. 

These funds have been used to mount 
unprecedented public-relations efforts to 
push these ballot proposals. Newsom has 
been featured in 30-second, prime-time 
commercial spots for the Prop N cam- 
paign since last May, and the so-called 
Care Not Cash campaign has spent an 
average of $20,000-$30,000 weekly on 
TV airtime since the commercials 
debuted. The Hotel Council forked over 
$57,000 for the We Want Change bill- 
board campaign, which accomplishes lit- 
tle besides furthering the distortions from 
the mainstream press and giving some 
voters a renewed sense of pent-up frustra- 
tion toward the homeless. 

Conservative Supervisor Tony Hall has 
hit the campaign trial for Prop R, paving 
the way for his announced bid for mayor 
next year. Frank Gallagher — former 
landlord and corporate political consultant 
— now styles himself as an Examiner 
“political columnist,” using the pages of 
the Examiner to level false allegations of 
impropriety at the grassroots Housing 
Rights Committee, and to portray non- 
profit low-income housing providers as 
the “Nonprofit Mafia.” 

Grassroots organizations and candidates 
defending the rights of those on the bottom 
rungs of the economy are now portrayed in 
local print media as the ones to blame for 
the social ills they attempt to address. 
Homeless advocates are blamed for the 
City’s intractable “homeless problem.” 
Tenant activists are regularly dismissed as 
“professional paid tenant activists.” 

Since last year’s “exposés” concerning 


_large.groups of homeless people around 


the Ferry Plaza and in UN Plaza — eerily 
followed by police sweeps the following 
day — the Chronicle’s reportage of 
homeless issues has veered from any pre- 
tense of objectivity into yet another means 
of actively spreading disinformation about 
homelessness in San Francisco. 

Moreover, in the case of the UN Plaza 
sweeps, Public Records Act requests from 
the Coalition on Homelessness revealed 
that the City and local business interests 
planned in secret to remove homeless peo- 
ple from that location for almost two years, 
and that the Chronicle’s sensationalized and 
biased reports were an opportunistic 
smokescreen placed by the mayor’s office 
in order to fabricate public support for such 
drastic actions as assigning a Public Works 
crew to remove the plaza’s benches at mid- 
night on a Saturday. 

The Chronicle’s selective reporting of 
Civil Grand Jury and City Controller find- 
ings on homelessness is another example 
of clearly biased reporting favoring down- 
town businesses and the Brown machine. 
Thorough investigation and analysis by 
both the Office of the Controller and the 
Civil Grand Jury strongly confirmed pre- 
viously faint reports of legitimate criti- 
cisms leveled at the Mayor’s Office on 
Homelessness, but none of this manages 
to filter into the Chronicle’s pages. 

In fact, both reports recommended 


scrapping the Mayor’s Office on 


Homelessness. The Controller recommend- 
ed that the monies and staffing be redirect- 
ed to the Department of Human Services. 
The Civil Grand Jury found that the 
Mayor’s Office on Homelessness lacked 
any direct accountability to the Board of 
Supervisors, the Local Homeless 
Coordinating Board, or to city departments, 
and charged that it is “ineffectual and 
inconsistent in its relations to other City 


‘departments ‘and the Local Board.” The 


Civil Grand Jury concluded that it “has 
strong concerns regarding the use of City 


CHAIRMAN WILLIE 
by Husayn Sayfuddiyn 


meant as a Home to reside 


Come see the schoolteacher who can’t 


And no one that they can ask. 


“This is Chair Man Willie’s American 


resources for this office.” 

The Chronicle marked the occa- 
sion of this report’s release with a 
mere two paragraphs outlining the 
Grand Jury’s recommendation to cre- 
ate a seven-member commission on 
homelessness, and no byline. 

More recently, the Chronicle has 
propagandized the number of empty 
shelter beds.in the City without men- 
tioning the reason for them — 
bureaucratic bungling — leaving 
readers with the clear inference that 
City homeless services go unused 
while homeless substance abusers 
create anarchy in our streets. These 
empty beds have now become a basic 
tenet of the flawed logic supporting 
Prop N’s campaign rhetoric. 

The corporate media labors to pre- 
sent San Francisco readers with such 
patently skewed depictions of home- 
lessness because the majority of San 
Francisco’s residents — renters — 
are under constant threat from the 
local real estate industry’s insatiable 
appetite for eviction. 

As a result, the average working- 
class citizen has a pressing need to 
see him- or herself as significantly 
different from the average homeless 
person. To this end, the mainstream 
media present homeless people as 
interloping outsiders pursuing a crim- 
inal lifestyle at the expense of “our” 
‘quality of life, portraying them in 
lurid color photos as rarely lacking 
for accessories like crack pipes or 
syringes. By playing up the public’s 
fears that they might wind up in simi- 
lar straits, the media perfects the sep- 
aration of poor and homeless people 
from the “we” that is the dailies’ tar- 
geted advertising audience. 

On the tenant front, the Chronicle 
and Examiner are busily promoting the 
lie that San Francisco is now a renters’ 
market and that rents have come down 
substantially — implying that tenant 
activists are complaining about nothing. 
Forget the fact that rents are still double 
what they were before the dotcom boom, 
that low-income renters are still being 
forced out of the city by owner move-ins 
and Ellis Act evictions, and that the 
Chronicle-endorsed Proposition R is the 
greatest threat to low-income renters in a 
long time. 

Over the years, the Chronicle has con- 
sistently opposed pro-tenant measures — 
whether they’re intended to end capital- 
improvement pass-throughs or to stop 
evictions for Tenancies In Common 
(TICs). While housing should be a guar- 
anteed human right, and not a commodity, 


corporate media has little interest in hon- 


est portrayals of these issues. 
In fact, the Hearst Corporation, owner 


~ of the Chronicle, is a significant player in 
‘Northern California real estate, with its 


Sunical division’s vast holdings in ranch 
lands and logging tracts along California’s 


19 


Is there room at the Shelter? No one seems to care. 

It seems that they believe those at the Shelter 

Are all winos and bums who need something to wear. 

They never came to a shelter and talked to the people inside 
Nor have they seen the rows of Chair Man Willie Chairs — 


Come and see the disabled man who is wheelchair bound. 
Come see the little children whose next meal is yet to be found. 


afford an apartment’s rent. 


Come see the man who talks to himself evicted from his tent. 
Come smell the scent of unwashed bodies as there are no public baths — 


Come see the lines of the unemployed queuing to sell their blood. 

Ask them “who here wants a job?” and be deluged by a flood. 

Come and visit our shelter, and talk to the people inside. 

Come see the rows of Willie’s Chairs — meant for Americans to reside. 
As His Cashmere Horse Trader’s smile grafts his proverbial joust 


Poor Man’s House.”’ 


RAVE 


by Husayn Sayfuddiyn 

So you need to Rave 

The Eunuchs’ Diuretic of the 
Corporate Slaves 

Rage! Spew it out! 

In One Great Gigantic Shout! 

When you Rave You are Brave 

You no longer are the Slave 

You have Power that 

Others Fear 

When your Rave is — So Unclear! 

It just matters that you Rave 
Against the Future that you Fear 
Rave! The Cathartic of the 
Prison-Military-Industrial 
Corporate Slaves. 

It’s your Dope — To don’t Hope 
When your Rave is your Pope 

And when your PERSONAL Rage is gone 
You’ll Submit to Your Masters 

Like Callow Fawns 

After you Rave... 

Purging your anger 

Because you’ve been conned to Slave 
And there’s nothing you can do 
When your Chickens for others have 


Come to Roost FOR YOU! 

And All you can Do is Just Rave! 

The Madman’s Escape in the 

Home of the Slaves! 

People are like Computers 

Networked Brains and Memory that the 
Programmers turn into the Systems’ Tutors 
They Got a Job for You 

And you can’t question 

What they ask you to do 

You’re just a subscript of their Program so 
It doesn’t matter what you feel 

Their Income is your survival so 

It’s just YOUR JOB that is REAL 

If you don’t like it then RAVE — RAVE! 
And Rave some more 

While they continue to Program the score! 
Cuz’ They are Pontius Pilate — 

and Jesus is the Poor 


central coast, as well as the Hearst Realty 
and San Francisco Realty companies. 
Telling the truth would entail challenging 
the real-estate industry’s right to unlimit- 
ed profit, while the real estate industry 
represents the Chronicle’s number one 
advertising revenue source. And that’s 
something you will never read in the 
Chronicle’s editorial pages. 

The bottom line is that both daily 
newspapers in San Francisco have sup- 
ported ballot initiatives that can only 
result in more homelessness, a tighter 
housing market, higher rents, and deeper 
poverty for homeless people and low- 
income renters. Ultimately, the biggest 
losers will be San Francisco’s voters — 
because the local lack of journalistic 
integrity in the service of Willie Brown’s 
political machine impoverishes us all. 

Chance Martin is editor of The Street Sheet, 
published by the Coalition on Homelessness. 
This article also appeared in MediaFile, pub- 
lished by the Media Alliance. 
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Art by Doug Minkler 


| | capitalism’s 5 steps 
to road rage 
by Randy Fingland 


first, take a deck of cards 

that might be labeled other’s lives 
& stack that deck in favor 

of the deep pocket players. 
second, always begin with 
afigurelargerthan 
penny ante. third, pump 
competition up toa frenzy — 

by implying everyone’ s s guaranteed 
apotinexcess 

of food, clothing & shelter needs. | 
fourth, make sure time’ s 

an issue despite the game’s 
endlessness. finally, after 
perfecting the quickest dealing 
hands, arm the population 

with at least one car 

& easy access 

to cheap gasoline. 
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but he 3 wasn’t interested. 

He didn’t have any plans. 2 

He’d stand still i in the street forno reason, 
reach down for.a dead leaf 

and study it carefully 

like reading a map. 

People parted quietly to go aroiifitt him 
looking away. 

It seemed the thing to do. 


